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| HAVE had many enjoyable hunting 

trips in my time, from the wilds 
of Maine to the tangled Everglades of 
Florida, and from the green, broad acres 
of Virginia to the rugged wilds of the 


ecto but the memory of these ex- 


perienctes ows dim with age, and but 
forthe !ttéphies which adorn my den 
many a day’s hunt would already be for- 
gotten. 

Regardless of what the future may 
have in store for me, however, I think 
I may truthfully say that, as long as I 
live, I will never forget the experiences 
of nearly a year’s continual hunt with 
cowboys among the broken prairie lands, 
rolling hills and bushy ravines of the 
Salmon river country of Idaho and 
Oregon, among the great timbered hills 
of the Clearwater; and in the wilderness 
of the rugged old Bitter Root mountains, 
the heart of Idaho’s great game region. 

Our hunting experiences we encoun- 
tered on our numerous roundups and 
long, wild trips gathering up the stray 
cattle for hundreds of miles in every 
direction, where they roamed almost as 
free and wild as the bison of old. Some- 
times there were as many as twenty in 
our party, at other times no more than 
four or five, according to the season of 
the year. I accompanied numerous out- 
fits on many long trips, sharing alike 


their work, their blankets, and their 
food. Often it would be over the snow- 
covered mountains; frequently over the 
level sage - brush - covered prairie; now 
swimming our horses over swollen riv- 
ers; now guiding them over the narrow, 
dangerous mountain trails, always eating 
and sleeping out of doors, except for an 
occasional night spent in a rudely built 
cow-camp, temporarily erected when con- 
ditions demanded a longer pause than 
usual, or sometimes in the cabin of some 
lone trapper far off in the wilderness. 
The outward appearance of one of these 
stray cabins was never very imposing, 
but often the interior would be cosy and 
comfortable, and invariably it was full 
of trophies of the chase of every de- 
scription. 

I have hunted many times with s0- 
called guides, whose chief recommenda- 
tion seemed to be their reminiscences, 
but I want no better guides, no truer 
sportsmen nor better company than the 
cowboys who were my companions on 
these enjoyable hunts. They were a cu- 
rious and interesting set of men. Some 
of them, men of good education, who, 
for reasons of their own, had buried 
themselves in the wilderness for the rest 
of their lives. Some were outcasts and 
disappointed men, others merely lovers 
of adventures, out for the fun of it. It 
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was a strange mixture and an interest- 
ing one, for each one stood for what he 
was at the time, no matter what he had 
been in the past or would be in the fu- 
ture. I remember a controversy around 
the campfire one night as to whether 
Bacon or Shakespeare wrote Shakes- 
peare ; while other nights would be spent 
in boisterous games of cards, the boys 
gambling away easily and good-natured- 





Lumbering through the timber 


ly their hard-earned wages. The times 
for which my heart still yearns, how- 
ever, were the cool, still nights when 
we would sit quietly, hour after hour, 
around the great campfire, silently smok- 
ing, and gazing into the flames. The 
smell of the pines, the great dark forests, 
with the rugged, snow-capped mountains 
shining in the moonlight out beyond, 
and the little stars peeping through the 
pines overhead—the wildness and stitl- 
ness of it all has left a deep and lasting 
impression on my mind. These quiet 
nights, I might add, were greatly if the 
majority. The cowboys, while often wild 
and rough in the towns, are invariably 
quiet and modest while in the woods; 
the charm and beauty of the great out- 
doors seeming to cast a spell upon even 
the wildest characters. 

The greater part of my time was spent 
along the Salmon river, and in that vast 
wilderness known as the “Seven Devil” 
country. The latter is an extremely 


rough and little-penetrated land, and 
almost a virgin hunting ground. As I 
heard it expressed, “It is as near to the 
traditional happy hunting ground as the 
paleface will ever get.” 


The combina- 


tion of mountains, hills, and prairie af- 
fords big game shooting almost without 
exception, while blue grouse, sage grouse, 
rabbits, pheasants, and chickens are so 
plentiful and tame that there is little 
sport in or occasion for shooting them, 
except, of course, for eating purposes. 
From all of the mountains beautiful, 
clear, cool streams come rushing down 
which fairly teem with trout, while in 
the Salmon and Snake rivers the mighty 
salmon, the gamest fish that swims, may 
be caught in the proper season. And 
with it all was the joy of living in God’s 
out-of-doors, in infinite space and under 
flying clouds, away from the cares of the 
busy world and the shriek of the locomo- 
tive—in a land where Nature reigns su- 
preme in all her grandeur. 

Each of the boys carried a .45 revol- 
ver at his waist, and several packed rifles 
besides, on the longer trips. My outfit 
consisted of a .45 revolver, a .30-30 rifle, 
and a 12-bore hammerless shotgun. This 
was the only shotgun in the party, as 
the cowboys used their rifles or revolvers 
even for birds, shooting their heads off 
as they sat in the trees. But I took my 
shotgun for ducks and geese or anything 
that came along, and I was very glad I 
did, as I should have missed some rare 
sport if I had left it at home. One day 
in the late fall we came to a large, partly 
frozen inland lake, the only water for 
miles around. The open water at either 
end of the lake was fairly alive with 
geese, red-heads and mallards. We di- 
vided into two parties, one at either end 
of the lake, and hiding in rudely built 
blinds, close to the shore, had very good 
sport. It was early morning, and many 
ducks were flying, and they all made 
directly for the lake. They would alight 
in the open water at either end of the 
lake, and when fired at would fly to the 
opposite end, and from sheer mercy we 
soon ceased shooting. 

In the woods I usually let one of the 
boys shoot the grouse and pheasants, for 
when flushed they would alight in the 
trees overhead and, stretching out their 
inquisitive necks, would afford a fine 
shot for the rifle. Woe to the man 
who missed cutting the head clean from 














Four hundred pounds of bear 


the body! He would have to cook and 
carry water for the rest of the day. 

On the open prairies, however, the 
grouse and chickens were much more 
timid, and it was hard to get them with 
the rifle, as they would hide in the long 
grass. Often I would take my shotgun, 
and walking noisily through the grass, 
would startle them from under my very 
feet, they affording an excellent right 
and left as they skimmed shoulder-high 
dead away from me. 

Trout, of course, we found in nearly 
all of the hundreds of little mountain 
streams, and it was an easy matter to 
catch them, as many of the deep, silent 
pools had never before been disturbed by 
hook and line, and the big, greedy trout 
would rise for the hook before it fairly 
struck the water. There is no difficulty 
at any time in getting a mess of trout 
for breakfast in this country. Every 
cowboy carries an assortment of flies 
stuck in his sombrero all the year ’round, 
with a short, thin line wound around the 


crown, and is ready at all times to cut a 
near-by rod and go a-fishing. 

A thing that always surprises the 
stranger who happens by chance to wan- 
der into this wild country is to see what 
keen and true sportsmen all the inhab- 
itants of this region are. Living year 
in and year out among these surround- 
ings, where game of all kinds is so abun- 
dant, one would imagine that the cow- 
boy would become blasé and not warm 
up over a day’s hunt, but no city man on 
his two weeks’ vacation could be more 
enthusiastic than he when it comes to 
hunting. In the deep, wild heart of 
this wilderness there is no iaw to keep 
them from wholesale slaughter, but there 
is an unwritten law which is for the 
most part adhered to, that nothing shall 
be killed for the sake of killing, unless 
it be the rattlesnake. Once we came 
suddenly upon a herd of over a dozen 
deer, and while each man had a loaded 
rifle in his hand only one shot was fired, 
and that was for our supper. 
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He was soon lying across my cayuse 


Again, I have seen several cowboys 
wild with the excitement of pulling in 
great gamy trout as fast as they could 
draw in their lines, stop as a matter of 
course without a murmur when they had 
a mess. Would that some of our so- 
called “gentlemen” sportsmen might take 
lessons from these cattlemen, who are as 
true sportsmen in every sense of the 
word as I have ever met. 

While fishing for trout is excellent 
sport, it did not appeal to me as the sal- 
mon fishing did. That truly is a royal 
sport. Every spring thousands of sal- 
mon come up the Snake and Salmon riv- 
ers from the Columbia; and in Lewiston 
and other towns, nets are set in certain 
seasons of the year, by which method 
great quantities of salmon are caught, to 
be shipped all over the world. 

Those which run the gauntlet of the 
rivers work up the smaller streams in the 
woods to spawn, and when they are again 
leaving in the fall for the larger streams 
is the time to catch them with hook and 
line. The cowboys who are in the woods 
at that season of the year will often build 
huge rafts of pine, and drifting down- 
stream with the current, will fish as they 
move silently down between the tower- 
ing pines. A large hook and stout line 


are necessary, and the red, fresh roe 


from the female 
is the most entic- 
ing bait. Rarely is 
a salmon caught 
under seven 
pounds in this 
way, and usually 
they average from 
fifteen to thirty- 
five pounds. They 
are as game and 
hard - fighting a 
fish as ever tested 
skill and tackle, 
and such satisfac- 
tory fellows, as 
they are so clean 
and beautiful, 
with no scales or 
sharp fins, and 
the cold, firm 
meat makes the 
most delicious eating. The females will 
usually run shallow, jumping and diving 
repeatedly, while the bucks go right for 
the bottom and fight with a strength and 
quickness that seem impossible in any 
fish. When you have one landed you 
have thoroughly earned your victory. So 
much for the fish and smaller game. 

Of the big game, deer are by far the 
most plentiful. I saw both the white- 
tail and black-tail deer, but the latter 
were the most abundant, as the white- 
tail prefers open country to the deep 
woods. Several times I came across 
them feeding with the cattle, and even 
when I drew quite near they did not 
appear frightened until I dismounted to 
make sure of my shot. This alarmed 
them and they were off like the wind, 
waving defiance at me with their white 
tails as they disappeared. I was really 
afraid to shoot at them for fear of hit- 
ting a cow. 

In the mountains and ravines the 
black-tails were the most numerous, and 
I saw a great many of them, sometimes 
singly or in pairs, and sometimes in a 
herd of twenty or more. When single 
they were often quite tame and would 
stand still or glide quietly out of sight. 
but when in a large herd one buck would 
set the alarm, and off they would dash, 
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putting a good mile or two between us 
before slackening their pace. 

The greatest number of deer I ever 
saw at one time was in a deep ravine 
where we hunted early in October. The 
first heavy snowstorm had come, and the 
deer from the mountains had sought re- 
tirement and food below the snow line 
in this deep gully. We divided into sev- 
eral parties, one entering either end of 
the ravine, and others going in from 
the sides to act as beaters. Finding a 
well-beaten runway leading up the draw, 
we stationed ourselves at intervals along 
it and waited for the beaters to do their 
work. It did not take them long, for 
suddenly the deer began coming, one 
after another, passing me so often and 
so quickly that at times it actually looked 
like one long brown streak whizzing by. 
I was so interested watching the proces- 
sion that I did not fire a shot, as I knew 
by the continual “bing! bing!” around 
me that we would have all the deer we 
wanted, and I was not anxious to pack 
even the hind-quarters of a buck up the 
steep, snow-covered sides of the ravine to 
our camp. 

Two of the most interesting hunts I 
ever had were due to the good fortune of 
our happening upon a little settlement 
of Virginians 
who had settled 
in the heart of 
that wilderness 
—goodness 
knows why, as 
they seemed to 
do nothing but 
hunt and _ fish 
the whole year 
‘round. When 
we arrived they 
were all excite- 
ment about a 
grizzly’s tracks 
they had dis- 
covered that 
day, and were 
preparing for a 
bear hunt im- 
mediately, and 
insisted on our 
joining them. 


We needed no persuasion, as cowboys are 
always “game” for a bear hunt, especially 
if it is for a silver tip. The grizzly bear, 
the king of the wilds, the most dangerous 
and ferocious animal found in our coun- 
try, excites the admiration of the cow- 
boy as no other animal can do, and he 
considers him well worthy to be his op- 
ponent. The Indian also has always 
recognized him as the king of beasts, and 
the proudest ornament he could wear 
was the claws of the grizzly taken in the 
hunt. The cowboys have more bear sto- 
ries to relate than the proverbial fisher- 
man has about his large fish, and I have 
heard many thrilling tales around the 
camp fire of roping the grizzly in the 
open, attacking him single-handed with 
a knife, etc.; and I have heard many 
natural history facts related by them that 
I have never read in books. As I cannot 
vouch for their truthfulness, I will not 
relate them here, but will tell of the one 
and only grizzly I ever came across out- 
side of a menagerie. 

It was just the season for bears, as the 
berries were ripe, and the salmon had 
come up the Lolo to spawn; and if there 
is one thing more than another that a 
grizzly likes it is a salmon. He will sit 
over a little stream all day, watching it 





Feeding in a belt of fir trees were two mountain goats 
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like a fish hawk, 
and when he 
spies a salmon 
will hit the wa- 
ter a tremendous 
smack, with a 
quickness sur- 
prising in such 
a clumsy - looky 
ing beast, send- 
ing the stunned 
salmon many 
feet up into the 
woods, where it 
is quickly seized 
and devoured. 

The Virgini- 
ans had discov- 
ered tracks down 
along the Lolo 
the night before, 
in a place called 
the “Hole in the 
Ground.” When 
I saw the place 
I did not won- 
der at the name, 
as I never beheld such a peculiar gully. 
It descended almost perpendicularly for 
hundreds of feet on all four sides, and 
far below was a little prairie-like glade 
with the Lolo creek running briskly 
through it. 

Our party consisted of nine men, all 
mounted, and we had four dogs, all vet- 
eran bear hunters, which belonged to the 
Virginians. We went directly to the 
south draw, and soon came upon the old 
tracks, at which two of the Virginians 
dismounted, and taking the lead with 
the dogs, which were still coupled, set 
off at a brisk run along the trail. The 
tracks were not very fresh, however, and 
after following all afternoon without 
success we camped for the night. By 
daybreak the next morning we came 
upon fresh sign, and the dogs were un- 
coupled. They started off on a wild 
pace through the thick underbrush, we 
following as best we could, hugging our 
horses’ necks, and leaving it to them to 
take us through safely. The two Vir- 
ginians were still on foot, and crashing 
blindly on in pursuit of the dogs. Soon 





Far across the ravine, feeding quietly 


the baying of the 
dogs turned to 
short, fierce 
yelps, and I 
knew that they 
had caught sight 
of Bruin. Jump- 
ing from my 
horse, I followed 
madly on foot. 
Another _ spurt, 
and we came in 
sight of the 
grizzly, who was 
lumbering along 
through the tim- 
ber, uttering 
fierce growls of 
rage at the gamy 
little dogs, that 
were persistently 
biting at his 
heels. I was so 
excited that I 
wanted to shoot 
immediately, but 
the Virginians 
told me to wait until he arose, as it 
would afford a much better shot. Our 
chance came very soon, as the enraged 
bear turned savagely upon his torment- 
ors, and rising to his full height, began 
beating the air with his huge paws. Up 
went three rifles at almost the same in- 
stant. “When I count three—for the 
butt of the ear—altogether!” said a 
Virginian; and bang! went our rifles 
like a single shot, and four hundred 
pounds of bear fell dead in his tracks 
among the yelping dogs. Thirty min- 
utes later his hind-quarters were roast- 
ing over the fire, while his hide was being 
tanned in the sun on the rudely built 
lattice-work erected for the occasion. 
While on our way home we found a lone 
cub in the woods, and roping him, we 
packed him back with us. The Virgini- 
ans built him a little cabin and chained 
him up for a pet. 

It was in this same “Hole in the 
Ground,” on our return trip, that I got 
my first cougar. I had seen two and 
heard others at different times on our 
trip, but it is almost impossible to get 
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them without dogs, as they usually do 
their roaming at night, sleeping in caves 
during the day. They seldom attack a 
man, as they are mighty careful of their 
handsome skins, but will attack nearly 
any of the large game, except, perhaps, 
the grizzly. One of the boys told me of 
a cougar that followed him for three 
days. He was alone in the woods with 
only a revolver, and after killing a deer 
a cougar was attracted by the dead car- 
cass, and followed him in the hope of 
getting more. It would appear every 
little while, now in front and now in the 
rear, but always out of range of the re- 
volver, and after gazing silently at him 
would disappear again in the woods, or 
jump against the side of a tree like a cat 
at play, and would claw great pieces of 
bark from the tree, slashing his great 
tail the while. 

Knowing that the only way to get a 
cougar was to hunt him with dogs, I 
asked the Virginians if they would go 
on a hunt on our return in the spring, 
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and they gladly assented. Two long and 
tedious trips were made without finding 
a sign of a cougar, and the rest getting 
discouraged, old Mike and I, with two 
hounds, set off the third day alone. We 
went again to the “Hole in the Ground,” 
and my heart began to leap when at last 
I heard the deep bay of the old dog off 
in the distance. I knew it must be a 
cougar, as this dog was never hunted on 
anything else. We left our horses and 
followed the dogs as best we could. 
“They’ve treed him,” shouted Mike, as 
the baying of the hounds changed to 
quick yelps. Sure enough, suddenly we 
came upon the dogs yelping beneath a 
tree in the top of which sat the cougar, 
crouching among the branches and lash- 
ing his tail as he gazed angrily down at 
his enemies below. ‘Taking a careful 
aim, I put a bullet square between his 
eyes, and down he came, all in a heap, 
at our very feet. Soon he was lying 
across my cayuse, and being packed back 
to camp, the dogs following leisurely 





A handsome ram, lodged in amongst the timber 
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behind, having lost all interest in their 
formidable opponent as soon as life left 
its body. 

While elk are very numerous in some 
parts of this country, 1 saw compara- 
tively few, as we did not hunt them very 
much. The meat is not so good as that 
of the deer, and the antlers make a 
very troublesome pack, especially in the 
woods, where they continually get caught 
in the branches of trees. 

Once we came unexpectedly upon a 
little band of six elk that seemed greatly 
“rattled” at our appearance, and stood 
huddled together long enough for me to 
pick out a large bull. At my shot, how- 
ever, they were off like the wind, and 
went tearing through the woods with 
reckless indifference, never seeming to 
mind the heavy underbrush. It is always 
a marvel to me how they go between the 
trees at such a terrific rate with their tre- 
mendous, spreading antlers. They put 
them down on their backs some way, and 
go through the forest as if they were in 
the open. They are such great, stately, 
majestic creatures, it seems a shame to 
shoot them, especially as they are hunted 
so much. Several times when I came 
upon fresh tracks I tried to hunt the elk 
down with my camera, leaving my gun 
in camp, but never succeeded in getting 
a picture but once, as their scent and 
hearing are very acute, and you have to 
walk very carefully and always keep in 
mind the direction of the wind. At 
night, in the deep woods, I often heard 
them whistling, and to me it is the sweet- 
est of all the calls of the wild; it is so 
weird and lonely, yet so soft and musical. 

The one picture I did get was more 
by accident than anything else, as it was 
down in the valley near a ranch where 
elk seldom come. This was a severe 
winter in the hills, however, and the elk 
were driven down from necessity, and 
smelling the hay which was stacked for 
the cattle, they came down to feed upon 
it, where I happened to see them. I 
rode close upon them and snapped my 
camera before frightening them, and 
then they trotted reluctantly away and 
were soon lost in the woods. . 

The Nez Perce Indians, who are quite 


numerous in the Bitter Root country, 
are great elk hunters. They are so pa- 
tient and persevering, and have such 
stealth and knowledge of woodcraft, 
that they are able to kill a great many 
of them, which they often do just to 
secure the teeth. This is a great shame, 
as the elk are rapidly disappearing. 

The first glimpse we caught of moun- 
tain goats was in Eastern Idaho, that 
supremely beautiful country between the 
Salmon river mountains and the Bitter 
Roots. Any written description would 
fall far short of conveying an impres- 
sion of the beauty of this wild, romantic 
land. The high elevations and abrupt 
declivities, deep ravines, green valleys, 
and twisting rivers must be seen to be 
appreciated. It is well worth while to 
penetrate the lonely haunts of big game 
if only to gaze upon the wildly beautiful 
scenery. 

I would have passed the goats with- 
out noticing them, but the keen eyes of 
old Mike, my constant companion, de- 
tected them far across the ravine, feed- 
ing quietly in a belt of fir trees overlook- 
ing a basin-like valley. Goats are com- 
paratively easy to shoot if you once get 
to their feeding ground, as their secure 
positions make them less timid than the 
animals which are in constant danger 
from their enemies. 

The meat not being good to eat, the 
boys did not relish a long, hard tramp 
just for the fun of the thing, but I was 
very anxious to secure a head, and old 
Mike, one of the best hunters I have 
ever known, was the only one who would 
accompany me. It took us over four 
hours to get to them, as we wanted to 
work above them; for Mike said that 
goats, when alarmed, always run up hill, 
regardless of the point of attack. Crawl- 
ing carefully around a large ledge be- 
hind them, I peeked cautiously out, and 
was glad to see two big Billies that were 
quietly grazing, apparently not smelling 
us nor noticing us in the least. I shot 


one from where I lay, and as I heard 
him tumbling down below I ran out 
with my camera, and got a picture of 
his startled companion just as he was 
disappearing over the brink. For a 
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time I was afraid I had lost my first 
shot, but after a careful search we found 
a handsome Billy hundreds of feet be- 
low, where he had lodged in among the 
fallen timber. 

I had to go considerably out of my 





Feeding from the hay 


way for antelope, down into Fremont 
county, which is a more prairie - like 
country. The antelope come down from 
Yellowstone Park in great numbers 
when the snow gets too deep for them 
up there, and it is comparatively easy 
to shoot them. ‘They are not very timid 
animals, and are often seen feeding with 
the cattle on the more level ranges; but 
they are such poor climbers that they 
cannot even climb the hills which are 
accessible to the cattle. They have ex- 
cellent scent and very keen eyes, and the 
only way to hunt them successfully is 
to arouse their curiosity, which 
sooner or later will lead them 
into range. I tried once te ap- 
proach a small herd on foot, but 
it was no use. They kept mov- 
ing around in a restless sort of 
way, until suddenly the “out- 
riders,’ who seemed to act as 
scouts, hurried in, and the band 
quickly formed into a group 
and swung away like a troop of 
cavalry, and I never saw them 
again. The next time I came 
upon antelope, I hid myself be- 
hind a small hillock, and lying 
flat on my stomach, waved a red 
handkerchief very carefully 
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above me. When they first noticed it 
they ran some distance away, and I 
thought they were gone for good, but I 
stuck faithfully to my wig-wagging, and, 
sure enough, back they came, all curi- 
osity. This little game kept up for some 
time, until they were within easy range, 
and I picked the one I wanted. He fell 
dead in his tracks, killed through his 
curiosity. 

It was in October of the following 
year, in the rugged Seven Devils coun- 
try of eastern Oregon, whose jagged 
peaks, to my knowledge, have never been 
soiled by the touch of human feet, that 
I shot that most coveted of game, the 
Rocky mountain sheep. The fall round- 
up was over, and old Mike and I had 
left the boys to go on a hunt especially 
for mountain sheep, as Mike had prom- 
ised to show me a sheep and as yet had 
failed to do so. He lived in that vicin- 
ity, and knew it well, and had shot many 
a sheep in his day among those rugged 
hills. I never spent a harder or a more 
pleasant two weeks in my life than on 
that memorable trip with old Mike. All 
that region is practically an unbroken 
wilderness, inaccessible, even, to nearly 
all game except the mountain sheep, the 
most wonderful climber in all America, 
Here the spirit of the wilderness smiles 
upon you as it did upon the first explor- 
ers of the West. Few, indeed, are the 
people who dwell there, and when you 
see the country you realize why. 

Hunting for sheep in this region is 
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no child’s play, and the man who is 
looking for easy hunting had better stay 
out of the Seven Devils country. You 
must go on foot, and must needs have 
plenty of nerve and an unflinching de- 
termination. It is discouraging work 
to spend hours and hours scaling a seem- 
ingly impossible mountain side, only to 
see the object of your search bound 
easily away in as many minutes. The 
end, if accomplished, however, justifies 
the labor, for the glory and satisfaction 
of at last shooting a mountain sheep is 
ample recompense for a tired and bruised 
body. Even if you fail to secure the 
prize, the very joy of living among those 
matchless mountains is well worth the 
hardships suffered. To feel the warm 
blood racing through your veins, to fee] 
your muscles growing hard from glo- 
rious work, to breathe deep, pure breaths 
of that cold, thin air, to watch the glo- 
ries of the sunlight upon the snow- 
capped peaks, and to lie at night in the 
open under the stars, and be soothed to 
sleep by the sighing pines—ah! that is 
worth while, if there were nothing else. 

I suppose there are fewer mountain 
sheep killed than any other game in 
America. In spite of their having 
every natural advantage, they are also 
gifted by nature with everything they 
could desire. The rocky wastes which 
they inhabit among the highest and 
most inaccessible mountains, make man 
practically their only enemy. Their 
strong muscles carry them over the 
dizzy heights with an ease and quick- 
ness which is amazing, and they never 
slip or tumble on the narrowest ledges, 
as the uplifting and placing of each foot 
is absolutely sure, regardless of the pace. 

We had been out only three days 
when, to my great delight, we sighted 
two sheep feeding on an impossible- 


looking mountain side across a ravine. 
The trials and hardships and disap- 
pointments of the next few days’ con- 
tinual chase have been forgotten, and 
only the glory of the finish remains in 
my memory. The two we were follow- 
ing joined a band of six more during 
the second night, which made our chase 
more difficult. They never appeared 
frightened, but would move easily off 
just out of range, and but for Mike I 
should have lost my patience and fool- 
ishly dashed after them. 

Slowly we drew near, day by day, 
gradually working above them and using 
the utmost precaution not to send any 
loosened rocks rumbling down among 
them, or to let them catch a glimpse of 
us. While I am sure they never saw us, 
yet now and then one would mount a 
high bowlder, and gaze around for long 
intervals, when he would again join the 
band, to graze on the shady side of 
some declivity. At last we came with- 
in range, very early one morning. I 
never will forget the big ram as he stood 
there, with his great, sweeping horns 
and beautifully proportioned body, keen, 
alert, and graceful in every motion. We 
each picked a ram, and took our time, 
resting our rifles, and taking careful 
aim at the broad, muscular chests facing 
us. At the crack of our rifles they both 
leaped high in the air, and went crash- 
ing and tumbling down the mountain 
side. Leaping to our feet, we dashed 
after them, and for an instant the start- 
led band stood, terror-stricken; then off 
like the wind, with never a slip or 
tumble, they were quickly lest to view. 

After a hard climb we secured our 
trophies, and bore the heads back along 
the long, hard trail to camp, with never 
a murmur. There was glory enough in 
what we had accomplished. 














FOUR BOYS AND A BOAT 


By L. O. ARMSTRONG 


DRAWINGS BY R. M. MASON 


E called her the “Maple Leaf,” 

because we were very patriotic 
little Canadians; not because anything 
about the craft resembled a maple leaf 
in the slightest degree. She was a 
discarded ferry canoe, hewn out of a 
big white pine tree, about twenty feet 
long, blunt of bow and much battered 
and scarred. The old ferryman at Sorel, 
Quebec, had ten such dugouts that he 
kept going, ferrying people at two cents 
per head across the Richelieu river 
at its mouth, where it falls into the 
St. Lawrence river in the Province of 
Quebec. 

The Maple Leaf was the oldest of the 
ten canoes, and she had become water- 
logged and pretty rotten in various 
places, particularly the bow. This en- 
abled my three brothers and myself to 
purchase her. We formed a syndicate, 
each member of which contributed fifty 
cents, and with the subscribed capital 
bought the canoe. We hitched our old 
gray horse Dick to the boat and hauled 
her out of the water. Then we dried 
her out, cut out the rotten parts, plugged 
them with cedar, tarred over the rough 
places and painted her leaf green, so that 
anybedy might see that it was right and 
proper to call her the Maple Leaf. She 
was, of course, the first boat we had 
owned. 

The crew of four were aged, respec- 
tively, eight, nine, ten and twelve; the 
writer was the youngest. Two years 
after we became owners of a jolly boat 
with main-sail and jib, but we never 
grew to be more proud of her than we 
were of our old dugout on a certain Mon- 
day morning in June, 1860. She was 
not old to us; we honestly felt and said 
that she was as good as new, and as fast 
as any of them. 

We made our own paddles, with in- 
finite labor, out of cedar fence posts. 


We had felt the strongest temptation to 
work on Sunday at getting her ready for 
the cruise, but were not allowed to. 

However, we went to bed early on 
Sunday night and awoke at one o’clock, 
so as to lose none of our week’s holiday. 
At five in the morning the canoe was 
loaded with bacon, potatoes, bread, but- 
ter, jam and tea—one fry-pan, one tin 
kettle and tin cups, plates, knives and 
forks, ete. We were the sons of very re- 
ligious parents, who, God bless their 
memories, would indulge us in anything 
right; but we were told that we must be 
back on Saturday night to learn our 
church collects for Sunday-school. 

Some of our schoolmates were there at 
five o’clock on that fine June morning to 
see us off. It was quite an adventure, 
in our opinion, to go alone to camp out 
on one of the islands of Lake St. Peter, 
a ten-mile wide expansion of the River 
St. Lawrence fifty-five miles northeast 
of Montreal. 

Our sporting outfit consisted of two 
old muzzle-loading single-barrel guns, 
either of which was twice as old as the 
oldest of us and nearly as heavy. We 
had one fishing pole each, cut in the 
tamarack swamp on our farm, and fitted 
with a stout cotton line, heavy lead sink- 
er and strong fish hook.. We had dug 
about a peck of worms behind the barns 
and had them in a pail with plenty of 
rich soil, so that they might keep alive 
to the end of the week. We had permis- 
sion to leave our shoes and socks at home, 
which was one of the most highly es- 
teemed of the privileges we enjoyed. We 
left singing the old French-Canadian 
voyageur song: 


“A La Claire Fontaine, 
M’en allant promener”’— 





a pretty air with good time for paddling. 
After about three miles of steady pad- 








Our schoolmates were there to see us off 


dling—I was in the bow and looking 
down at the lovely cloud reflections in 
the calm water—we suddenly came upon 
a huge fish, the biggest I had ever seen. 
It must have been a muscallunge, and be- 
tween fifty and sixty pounds in weight, 
and he was asleep. I was beside myself 
with excitement and desire to get that 
fish. I could find nothing to catch him 
with, however, and terrified lest he should 
awake and dart away, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, when the idea struck 
me, I jumped out of the boat upon his 
back, trying to clasp my arms around 
him. I felt a little slime on my face 
and hands, a blow or two on my legs 
and body, as the fish darted away, and 
then realized that I was being pulled 
back, coughing and spouting water, into 
the canoe. We all shouted to ease off 
our disappointment. Why did we not 
shoot it? Why did we not have a spear? 
We knew nothing about landing nets, 
and, indeed, a net would have been of 
no use. We had no trolling line, either. 
I do not think that any of the four have 
been more excited since by the sight of 
any big game, or in facing the enemy in 
battle, than I was by that muscallunge. 

We reached a small island about half- 
past ten in the morning, and although 
we had had a sort of breakfast before 
starting, we were ready for another. We 


caught some perch and fried them with 
bacon, and in the sizzling fat we dropped 
thin slices of raw potatoes, which cooked 
quickly and thoroughly, and were as de- 
licious to eat as any I have tasted since. 


Wild pigeons, snipe, plover and ducks 
were plentiful, and even our rattletrap 
guns kept our larder well supplied. When 
in camp we had no tent. In lieu of one 
we brought the “Maple Leaf” far enough 
up on the sandy shore to make her serve 
as one of the walls of our shelter. From 
the upper gunwale we stretched the sail 
and pieced it out with rubber blankets 
that our mother had affectionately pro- 
vided. Then with our jack-knives (well 
do I remember those knives; they were 
called the Sailor’s Friend, and had one 
large blade, and were furnished with a 
brass clevis at one end by which to hang 
them to our bes) we cut a large quan- 
tity of wild hay and laid it on the wet 
shore as a mattress for four, and slept on 
that. We slept soundly that first night, 
in spite of mosquitoes, although we were 
in the height of the mosquito season. It 
was a clear night with a breeze, and the 
pests were not quite so bad as they proved 
to be later, when. it rained. 

We fished, we hunted, we swam, we 
cooked, we sang songs and interviewed 
all the professional fishermen and hunt- 
ers about, getting all the information 
that enthusiastic boys think worth get- 
ting on such occasions. 

All went well until the fourth night, 
when it grew sultry, clouds gathered on 
the horizon, and just after dark we saw 
that we were in for a tremendous thun- 
der storm. Mosquitoes were upon us in 
myriads, getting in their work with 
much ease and enjoyment to them- 
selves. Just as we began to think the 
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torture insufferable, somebody suggested 
that when the approaching thunder 
storm came we would be in great dan- 
ger on account of the iron in the guns 
and outfit, which would attract the light- 
ning, and someone proposed that we 
should paddle out and anchor away 
from the shore, so that we might get 
rid of the fancied danger and the mos- 
quitoes at the same time; this was im- 
mediately done. We took the canoe with 
our blankets and paddled out and an- 
chored by driving a stick into the sandy 
bottom and tying our canoe thereto. We 
tried to sleep, but stretched at length we 
four filled the canoe a little too well; 
then, too, the craft was very leaky, and 
in spite of our bailing frequently in 
turns all night long, we often lay in 
water too deep for comfort. The mos- 
quitoes were not so bad, but the water 
and the cramped quarters made it about 
as undesirable a bed as anybody can im- 
agine. We stood it uncomplainingly be- 
cause of the safety we imagined we were 
enjoying, and because we wished 

to make ourselves hardy. The 

thunder storm came and went, 

and the sea rose high. The 

canoe strained and seemed to 

open its cracks to such an ex- 

tent that two bailers were re- 

quired, but that delightful feel- 

ing of safety and the thought 

that we were toughening our- 

selves counterbalanced our dis- . 
comforts and at daylight we 

went back to our camp, tired but 

satisfied with ourselves and our 

imagined woodcraft. 

We were very proud of our 
skill as paddlers, and of our 
canoe, and when we came one 
day to some fishermen’s huts, 
where we camped for the night, 
we had great stories to tell about 
the seaworthiness of our craft. 
The French-Canadian fishermen 
made a_ bouille-baisse (stew), 
the recipe of which had been 
brought by their forefathers 
from the coast of France. Stur- 
geon, catfish, doré, perch and eel 
went into it, with all the pork 
and vegetables that we could 
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spare. It was not cooked until late, and 
we were hungry, and the amount that we 
consumed was not small. We were fairly 
healthy and .rugged boys, but no one of 
us slept that night. A more sure and 
successful indigestion was never more 
carefully planned for and carried out, 
and to this day I have never fully over- 
come the feeling of indifference that was 
raised in me that night towards stur- 
geon, catfish and eels, and even now, four 
decades after, these fish must be served 
to me very well baked and as well sea- 
soned to be popular. However, the next 
day in the open made that acute feeling 
disappear, with all and sundry disagree- 
able recollections. 

I had told our schoolfellows that we 
would reach Sorel, our home village, at 
six o’clock on Saturday night. We had 
a head wind against us, but with two 
paddles going and two boys on the shore 
with a long rope (“a la cordelle,” as the 
French-Canadians call it), we managed 
to reach the town only half an hour late, 
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I jumped out of the boat 
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and as we were sighted in the distance 
the boys were there waiting for us. We 
had fish for everybody and game for 
quite a few. Our reputation as sports- 
men was made. Our good old school- 
master called for a “composition” from 
each of us, describing the canoe trip; 
four masterly literary productions result- 
ed. Mine did not mention the big fish 
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fished for bass north of Desbarats and 
elsewhere on the north shore of Lake 
Huron during extended canoe trips ; have 
enjoyed the many sensations of the run 
down the Mississaga river; have fished 
in the peerless lakes that nestle at the 
feet of the gigantic Rockies. but never 
have I experienced quite such keen en- 
jovment as that found on Lake St. Peter 
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I'rom the upper gunwale we stretched the sail 


episode. In the three others the plunge 
onto the muscallunge was a feature, 
which turned the laugh on me. I only 
wish I had one of those “compositions” 
to give to you instead of the present 
history. 

During the long vista of years that 
have since passed away, the details of 
many of the trips that succeeded this 
one have “gone glimmering through the 
dreams of things that were a school- 
boy’s tale”; but this remains graven in 
the memory. I have since made many 
canoe trips through Temaganung, the 
haven of the Algonquin Indians; I have 


in the good old days. This is the same 

lake of which Drummond writes: 

“You will never get drown in the Lac St. 
Pierre 

If you never go hoff de shore.” 

The ruggedness developed in_ those 
early days enabled me to pull through 
an attack, a very severe attack, of brain- 
fever brought on through excessive study 
in college; and while this is a story for 
young boys, it should have a message 
for my half-century brothers who think 
they are too busy to get back once a year, 
at least, to flannel shirts and sweaters, 
to canoes and camps. 














By L. S. MAZZANOVICH 


[HE Jackson’s Hole country of Wyom- 
ing is familiar to sportsmen and 
to those who read sportsmen’s maga- 
zines, as the place where the American 
wapiti, or elk, are still numerous. In 
the winter of 1902-3 we read of their 
suffering from starvation, and of great 
bunches dying because the deep snow 
prevented them pawing down to the 
grass on their winter range. 
The Jackson’s Hole lies immediately 
south of the Yellowstone National park, 
and is a valley about seventy miles long 


and from six to fifteen miles wide. Its 
eastern boundary is formed by the 
Gros Ventres and Hoback mountains. 


its western by the 
great Teton range, 
and it is in these 
surrounding moun- 
tains, with their in- 
accessible plateaus 
and grassy parks, 
that the elk have 
their summer 
range. For six 
months in the year 
they find some se- 
curity there, but 
about the last of 
November almost to 
a day, they “come 
down,” as they say 
in Wyoming, to the 


valley. It is a grand The 





bulls follow leisurely 


sight at that time of the year to see 
the elk herds coming out of the hills, 
always over the same trails that they 
use year after year. If they have de- 
layed too long and the snow is deep, 
they travel in single file, one elk break- 
ing trail for a distance, or until tired 
out, when it will drop back and a 
fresh one will step up into its place. 
The bulls are not the leaders, but always 
bring up the rear, usually following sev- 
eral hundred yards behind the main 
bunch. This is always so, whether in 
snow or not. The writer has time and 
again surprised bunches of elk in the 
hills, and when they take alarm the cows 
lead out first, the 
bulls following lei- 
surely, now and 
then stopping to 
take a look at the 
intruders. This pe- 
culiarity conse- 
quently makes them 
an easy mark for 
the hunter’s rifle. 
The elk have in- 
stinctively chosen 
for a place to win- 
ter that portion of 
the valley lying be- 
tween the Gros 
Ventre river and 
the mouth of the 
Hoback. The latter 
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is a strip of bottom land twenty miles 
long and containing beautiful natural 
meadows of deep grass, springs of warm 
water that never freezes, and various 
sheltering and protecting canyons. A 
few years ago, when the settler came 
in, driving his little bunch of cattle, he 
selected those spots that would yield 
wild hay, for the location of his ranch 
and commenced to fence them in. Soon 
the best places were all enclosed. But 
from habit the elk still “came down,” 


the winter usually corresponds with the 
number of tons of hay a ranch will pro- 
duce, consequently there is little left for 
the elk. Nevertheless, some of the more 
generous ranchers, who could do so 
without robbing their stock of too much, 
dealt out to the starving elk their daily 
ration of hay. This saved the lives of 
many during the last two winters. Of 
course all sorts of exaggerated reports 
find their way into print, and in the 
winter of 1902-3 we read that the elk 





About the last of November they “come down” to the valley 


and if the snow was too deep on the 
buttes they lingered around the fences 
and suffered, or made existence possible 
by eating the willows and weeds along 
the creek banks. As the settlement in 
the valley has increased, their predica- 
ment in the winter time has become 
more alarming. Elk are’fond of hay, 
and when they once get a taste of it they 
want more. The ranchers are therefore 
compelled to build nine-foot fences 
around their hay corrals. In some in- 
stances they have been compelled to put 
up tents inside the corrals and occupy 
them throughout the winter; and the 
camp-tender must needs arise at inter- 
vals during the night and discharge his 
six-shooter into the air to frighten the 
elk away. The winter of 1902-3 was 
an extremely severe one and many calves 
died of starvation. The elk had not suf- 
fered so much in the previous eight 
years. 

The Jackson’s Hole is strictly a cattle 
country, the climate being too rigorous 
for any but the most hardy crops. The 
number of head of cattle held through 


were dying by thousands, that they were 
stampeding and tearing down corrals 
and even barns. The situation is de- 
plorable, but one that cannot be avoid- 
ed. The game has ever given way to 
settlement, and must continue to do so, 
though it is quite possible that the elk 
will learn in time to avoid the settle- 
ments and will become able to exist, 
through the winter season, farther back 
in the hills. 

Few people are aware that the elk 
were originally animals of the plains, 
where they roamed in vast herds, as did 
the buffalo, and subsisted entirely upon 
grasses. They only turned to the moun- 
tains and forests for safety and seclu- 
sion, but they found neither, except, 
possibly, in the dense forests of the 
Northwest, whose inaccessibility prevents 
hunters from pursuing them They are 
also becoming a browsing animal, like 
the deer. 

Many sportsmen go to the Jackson’s 
Hole country every fall for the elk hunt- 
ing, but as a sport it is rather tame, 
requiring but little skill. 











BIG GAME WITHOUT A GUN 


By IVAN ALAN 


LASKA natives, Indians and Es- 

quimos alike, have also their code 
of sporting honor. We, in this highly 
civilized land, would scorn to “pot- 
hunt” an animal of any kind. Our 
laws, which are an expression of the 
sporting sentiment of the people, forbid 
the use of seines, nets and snares—in- 
deed, any method of taking game which 
does not give the hunted “a run for his 
money.” We think we have taken the 
highest possible ground in sportsman- 
ship. Upon the other hand, the Alaska 
native accuses us of pot-hunting of the 
coarsest kind; sneers at our sporting 
honor, and declares that no true sports- 
man would use a weapon that would kill 
an animal at a thousand yards, from an 
ambush. He says that in such a hunt, 
the wit of the animal, its sense of self- 
protection, has no chance. “Him no can 
run; no can see white man; no can hide; 
no can cover tracks—white man send 
long-kill, moose him fall dead,” is the 
way the native expresses his contempt 
for the white man’s boasted sporting 
methods. 

Up to the time of the purchase of 
Alaska by the United States in 1867, 
and the advent of the American pioneer 
who preceded “the flag,” the natives 
were ignorant of the use of firearms. At 
the present time, when in dire need of 
food, they use the rifle to good effect, 
but it is purely a case of the end justi- 
fying the means, and whenever they 
hunt on a comfortably full stomach, 
they like their own way best, and their 
own code of honor has full sway. 

Naturally the hunting of the “moose 
people” is the native’s greatest delight 
—this for two reasons; first, because the 
moose is the wariest and most suspicious 
of all wild animals, and success on his 
track is the highest possible compliment 
to the hunter’s art; then, of course, the 
meat in the kill is no small considera- 


tion. The moose has been known to 
travel a hundred miles in two days, 
across a country of apparently inacces- 
sible mountains, deep, ice-cold lakes and 
rivers, and through swamps and jungles 
in which even a dog could not follow. 
Then the moose is so guarded in his 
movements that no one “mushing” in 
his wake has the slightest chance to sur- 
prise him; always, as soon as he gets 
ready to “make camp,” he will circle 
back on his own track for half a mile or 
so and lie down within a few yards of it, 
so that the hunter is discovered before 
he can begin to stalk. So the native 
measures his wit against that of his 
worthy quarry, uses only his rude spear, 
club and knife, and gives the moose a 
fighting chance—which he regards as his 
bounden duty. 

Every native dog, husky, malamoot 
or just dog, is as true a hunter as his 
master, and always accompanies him on 
his trips. The easiest time for moose 
hunting is during July and August, the 
rutting season, when the bull moose be- 
comes utterly reckless, and when even a 
fairly well-blown moose horn will call 
the game from ten miles away, in a rush 
upon the caller. But here, too, the na- 
tive sportsman declines so unfair an ad- 
vantage. His time is winter, when the 
snows are deep, when the moose are 
parked and are more shy than at any 
other season, largely, perhaps, because 
at that season the bull has the added re- 
sponsibility of guarding the herd as well 
as himself. 

At any rate, the natives, in parties of 
half a dozen, with five or six times that 
many dogs, start out for the game on 
their sleds, as soon as the winter is well 
set in. They know within twenty-five 
or fifty miles where the herd is parked. 
The dogs are leashed, or rather kept in 
the sleds until the game is come upon, 
the ground surveyed and all plans made 
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for the hunt. Each man takes his stand 
for the drive, the game is rushed as 
noisily as possible in order that the herd 
may not have time to select its way out, 
The plan is to head one or more of the 
herd for the deepest snows on the moun- 
tain side; when this is accompished, 
every man and dog takes up the trail, 
yelling and yelping like fiends. If it is 
after the first of the year, the snow crust 
will generally hold the dogs; earlier, the 
dogs take up the run in the track made 
by the moose through the snow, running 
single file, the leader falling out to the 
side of the trail when he is exhausted, 
to let the next in the file “break trail,” 
and so they alternate. The men are on 
snowshoes—the big, six-foot long kind, 
turned up at the front in a graceful 
curve, and as far superior to the ordinary 
Canadian snowshoe as it is possible to 
imagine. The lines have been thrown 
out at the start, so that the game is 
forced into the deep snow. If the moose 
has the nerve to break through the lines 
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to low ground and light snow, or can 
live to the ridge where the snow is blown 
away, he saves his hide. If the hunters 
can come up with him, it is a glorious 
fight. The plan is for the dogs to ham- 
string the majestic bull moose and for 
the best man and the bravest to get in 
for an opening at his throat with a knife. 
The spear and club are only for defense; 
the knife is the finishing, artistic stroke, 
given much as the Spanish toreador 
makes his final lunge to dispatch the 
bull. 

Generally the snow is tramped to the 
grass when the fight is over, and still 
more generally there is need for an em- 
ergency dog hospital of large propor- 
tions on the battlefield. If all the hunt- 
ers are skin and limb whole, the gods 
of the chase have been more than pro- 
pitious. 

Then what a feast there is! It makes 
no difference that the village is fifty 
miles away. For reasons that have with- 
stood the arguments of untold centuries, 
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no moose was ever sledded back to the 
village. The mountain comes to Ma- 
homet, so to speak. A few of the he- 
roes of the hour remain to build a new 
village—only the work of half an hour, 
to be sure,—while the rest go back with 
the dog teams to bring up the women 
and children, with all their lares and 
penates. To the hunter who gave the 
last finishing stroke, falls the hide, in 
the grand division of the quarry. The 
horns, if there are any, are broken up 
for division, to be made into all sorts 
of household utensils, needles, knives, 
spear-heads, club-ends and the like. The 
“bell,” if there be one, also goes to the 
tent of the hero of the hour, to be kept 
in proud remembrance of the day; the 
rest is meat for the community. 

In summer, or at any other season 
than that chosen by the true sportsman, 
when it may be necessary to find moose 
for utilitarian purposes, the process of 
stalking is resorted to; but it is done 
with all the art the native can put into 
woodcraft. The moose must be sur- 
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prised in such quarters that he will have 
to take to water, where the kyaks have 
been left, or where a precipice or im- 
passible mountain side will force him to 
a stand, when the dogs are again the 
main dependence. 

Next after the moose, to the taste of 
the native Alaskan, on the score of sport, 
as well as meat, is the bear. As there 
are varieties of bears, so are there va- 
rious methods of bringing them to pot. 
The far northern Esquimo has to deal 
chiefly with the huge polar bear, which, 
though a fearsome-looking beast, is a 
most abject coward—and to the white 
man, the sport of hunting him is about 
as exciting as it would be to go to the 
barnyard to shoot a domestic cow. He 
can hardly be made to stand, has no 
craft of any kind, and unless he should 
happen to fall upon the hunter, there is 
absolutely no danger in taking him. 
One polar bear hunt, where the natives 
are ‘concerned, is like every other one. 
He is generally cornered on some iso- 
lated ice-floe or berg. The natives are 
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in their kyaks—walrus-skin boats built 
for one—or in their bidarkas, which are 
the same thing built for two. The first 
move is to chase the big brute into the 
water, an easy thing, especially if there 
is another cake of ice in the neighbor- 
hood that looks safe to him. The na- 
tives pull in behind him as soon as he is 
well away from “land,” yell like a thou- 
sand demons to urge him along, then, 
when he is nearly “home,” pull in ahead, 
all hands, and start him back again. 
Even a polar bear tires of swimming 
after a while, especially if the yelling 
and splashing have fulfilled their of- 
fices, and the coup de grace is finally 
administered with spear and club. 

The interior Indians, among them 
the Tlinkits, the Koyokuks and the 
Southeastern coast people, have a differ- 
ent proposition in fighting the bear of 
their respective hunting-grounds. There 
are tribes of “Bear” Indians, as they 
call themselves, to contend with, and the 
wild bruin, being their brother, is sa- 
cred to them. They never hunt any of 
the varieties, and even under great prov- 
ocation will never kill a bear. But 
there is one bear, namely, the so-called 
“silver-tip,’ which is almost equally sa- 
ered to all native Alaskans—for another 
reason. This beast rarely weighs more 
than five or six hundred pounds, is of a 
silver-gray color, and is very active. 
The silver-tip is the only animal known 
that will deliberately go out man-hunt- 
ing, and whenever and wherever found 
by man, white, black, red or yellow, 
there is to be a fight or a foot race. No 
one ever heard a man say truthfully that 
“He had met with a silver-tip, but the 
animal had got away from him.” The 
silver-tip, for this reason, was lord of 
his section of Alaska until the white 
men took improved repeating arms into 
the country, and even now he will stand 
more killing than any other known beast. 

The next bear, in point of prowess, is 
the great Kadiak bear, the largest by 
far of the bruin family, far more fero- 
cious than the grizzly, and much more 
all-round “cussed” in a scrimmage. He 
inhabits the Copper river country, Ka- 
diak island, and a few places along the 
Southeastern coast. 


The grizzly is the most lied-about 
brute in creation. Instead of being the 
quarrelsome trouble-seeker almost uni- 
versally supposed, he is good-natured, 
philosophical, disposed to mind his own 
business, and of all animals, a practical 
joker. If left alone with his fish and 
berries, he will tacitly sign a truce at 
any time; but without much urging will 
accept an invitation to scrap with any- 
thing, whether it be man or beast, a cy- 
clone, voleano or lightning stroke. 

The big brown, or cinnamon, bear 
seems to be a compromise between the 
Kadiak and the grizzly; is quite as 
large as the latter, far more ill-natured, 
and most difficult to live with on friend- 
ly terms. The common black bear of 
Alaska is the same that we know in 
this country—the clown of the animal 
kingdom. 

The Alaska natives have lately taken 
to shooting bear with the white man’s 
“long kill’; they also sometimes use 
the common steel trap, but more fre- 
quently employ the “dead-fall.” There 
may be something about matching “wit 
to wit” in this latter form of bear-hunt- 
ing, in the mind of the native, and there 
is certainly much in the art of baiting 
and setting the fall, to lend a bit of 
pleasure to the enterprise; but the spice 
of danger is wholly lacking. Two heavy 
logs are laid parallel, twelve or fourteen 
inches apart, with a third log, even 
larger, raised from the ground at one 
end, in such a way that when a figure- 
of-four trigger is touched off, it will fall 
between the other two. The bait of 
dried fruit, fish or meat is fastened to 
the trigger. The whole is well con- 
cealed by bushes, moss and the like, and 
the fall is intended to be sufficient to 
break Bruin’s back or neck. 

The wolverine, a beautifully coated 
animal, smaller than the bear, and 
something like him in general appear- 
ance, is also sometimes taken by the 
natives in the same way. Foxes and 
wolves also occasionally fall victims to 
the same processes. This method is 
often preferred by white men who hunt 
for the fur of these animals, rather than 
for the fun of the chase, over the steel- 
trap, for the reason that nearly every 
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animal caught by 
a steel trap will 
chew its foot off, 
as soon as the cir- 
culation and sen- 
sation are cut off 
by pressure of the 
trap, allowing the 
animal to escape, 
minus a member, 
it is true. 

Thousands of 
caribou, or wild 
reindeer, roam 
about the moun- 
tains and valleys of Alaska in herds so 
great in the winter and early spring that 
whole mountain sides are literally covered 
with them. In the spring, they break up 
into herds, each of about half a dozen 
cows and a bull, after the manner of other 
deer. Before this period, the supremacy 
of each of these small herds is decided 
in battle royal, the losers going almost 
invariably to the wolves and ravens. 
Many years ago, the natives hunted the 
caribou and moose in the same way, but 
the large, broad feet of the former, and 
its comparative light weight, enable it 
to run in the snow much better than the 
latter can, and as its first thought, when 
pursued, was to break for the high 
ridges, where there was little snow, na- 
tive methods were not very profitable in 
caribou hunting. Without firearms, it 
is almost impossible for the natives to 
take the caribou when they are in herds, 
as they stam- 
pede easily, and 
will sometimes 
run down men 
and dogs. 

The natives 
now hunt the 
caribou with 
rifles altogeth- 
er, and sell the 
meat to the 
miners, and to 
the folks in 
the settlements. 
The caribou are 
far from wild 
in their native 
haunts. Unless 
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THE ESQUIMO KNOWS THE WHITE MAN’S WEAPON 


they have been 
recently hunted, 
and unless the 
hunter makes a 
noise or shoots, he 
may walk almost 
through a herd 
without creating 
a panic among 
them. Only this 
past winter, three 
native hunters 
came upon an im- 
mense herd a 
hundred miles 
above the mouth of the famous Klon- 
dike river, and by shooting from cover, 
and confining themselves to the strag- 
glers of the herd, killed fifty tons of 
meat for the Dawson market, as the 
result of two days’ work. Uncle Sam’s 
beneficence has placed vast herds of rein- 
deer under the care of the Esquimos of 
the Alaska peninsula, and it is the high- 
est ambition of the herders to have wild 
bull caribou attach themselves to the 
tame herds during the rutting season, in 
order to obtain the cross of the wild ani- 
mal, which renews the breed, in strength, 
agility, and hardihood It is a legend 
among them, however, that if the bull 
manages to escape back to the wild, after 
fraternizing with the tame herd, he will 
return later, claim his progeny, and 
stampede them away to the hills with 
him. So it is very highly important 
that the natives kill the wild bulls after 
their service in 
the herd is end- 
ed, and for that 
purpose the 
men will lie in 
hiding on the 
outskirts of the 
herd at this 
season for 
weeks at a 
time, to be sure 
that the new- 
comers do not 
get away again. 

It is claimed 
that there are 
no buffalo on 
the American 
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continent, except those herded together 
in various parks and reservations. The 
Mackenzie river Indians, the Hudson 
Bay company’s men along that great 
stream, and those who have had deal- 
ings with these people, know that there 
is at least one herd of buffalo living 
in the great forests and on the plateaus 
about the Mackenzie river, and in the 
country adjacent to the Great Slave 
lake. These buffalo, the natives say, 
came into the country about twenty- 
five years ago, from the South, evidently 
having been driven out of the Western 
plains by the encroachments of the set- 
tlers. The older Indians say that the 
younger generations of the herd are 
much smaller than the original mem- 
bers, and that their coats are heavier 
and longer. 

The Hudson Bay company makes it a 
penal offense among their dependents to 
kill any of the herd, or to tell strangers 
of its existence. In consequence, the 
herd has been growing remarkably of re- 
cent years, and the company is counting 
upon the creation of a fine industry in 
the next few years. The writer found 
many evidences of the presence of such 
a herd, while passing through the coun- 
try two years ago. At the Indian set- 
tlement across from Fort Providence, 
where the Mackenzie river leaves the 
Great Slave lake, there was a yearling 
bull calf, quite tame and on excellent 
terms with the natives. The Indians 
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said, most guardedly, that a stampede 
of the herd the previous summer had 
caused the abandonment of the calf, 
which was at the time only a few hours 
old, and it had been brought into the 
village by the man who found it. They 
also said they had orders from the local 
“factor” of the Hudson Bay company 
that they were to find the herd on its 
next visit to the neighborhood, and re- 
store the calf to its own “people.” 

The taking of big game by the Alaska 
natives, without firearms, is rapidly los- 
ing caste as a sport in that country, ow- 
ing to the white man’s “long kill,” and 
to his hurry-up example. Yet the na- 
tives still have practically a monopoly of 
the fur trade, excepting in the one case 
of seal, because of their exquisite skill 
as trappers. Many foxes, a few wolves, 
beaver, lynx and wolverine are caught in 
steel traps, where the trappers know the 
habits and customs of their prey; but 
martin, mink, ermine, land otter, badger, 
muskrat, snowshoe rabbit, squirrel and 
the whistling marmot, or Alaska prairie 
dog, must all be taken by other means, 
if the trapping is to be made to pay. 

In the years to come, unless all the 
game is allowed to be killed off wantonly, 
the rich men of the States and of Eu- 
rope will find rare sport among the Alas- 
kan Rockies, and in the giant forests, 
under the jolly and safe guidance of the 
native Alaska Indian or the still more 
companionable Esquimo. 
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TRUTH ABOUT PRAIRIE DOGS 


By CHAS. U. BECKER 


DRAWINGS BY G. RYDER 


(; UNNERS willing to shoot coyotes, 

bob cats and prairie dogs, especially 
the latter, will be warmly welcomed in 
the recently settled districts of Okla- 
homa; yea, housed and fed gratis dur- 
ing their stay. 

The prairie dog is a pest and must be 
exterminated before the farmer can suc- 
cessfully cultivate his land. It is ex- 
ceedingly unpopular with cattlemen and 
agriculturists, because it destroys grass 
and growing crops 
and digs deep holes 
into which cattle 
and horses step and 
break their legs. It 
is extremely dan- 
gerous to ride rap- 
idly on horseback 


through a “dog 
town,” for your 
horse is liable to 


fall and give you a 
nasty tumble. 

But the despised 
prairie dog is an 
interesting animal, 
after all, and there 
is much to be 
learned from a 
study of its habits. 


| 





sert that prairie dogs, burrowing owls 
and rattlesnakes live in the same home. 
I have good reason for not believing 
that. Observation has convinced me 
that a prairie dog has as little use for 
the society of rattlesnakes as you or I. 
True, out on a hot, treeless prairie a 
“dog” burrow is an inviting place for a 
snake to take a snooze, and a rattler will 
preémpt the first uninhabited hole he 
finds. ‘The seizure of an inhabited bur- 
row means a fight, as I have seen. 

Not so very long ago I was hunting 
down in Oklahoma, and being worn out 
trying to get a shot at some coyotes 





















which were keeping just out of range, 
I sat down in a “dog town” to rest. It 
was a very hot day. I had been watch- 
ing the “dogs” quite a while, when my 
attention was attracted by a commotion 
a short distance away. The little ani- 
mals were barking furiously. Strolling 


over to see what the trouble was, I dis- 
covered a large rattlesnake which seemed 
to be hunting for a shelter from the hot 
rays of the sun. 


The grass was eaten 
off and there was 
not a tree in sight. 
No matter which 
way it turned, the 
snake could not 
find shade. After 
crawling aimlessly 
about for a time, 
it turned into a 
“dog” burrow, and 
before its tail was 
out of sight, up 
bobbed the little 
“dog,” dreadfully 
excited. I stepped 
back, so as not to 
alarm the “dogs,” 
for I was anxious 
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The snake could not find shade 


to learn what the little fellows would do. 

The “dog” that had been routed out 
of his burrow raced around the entrance, 
barking incessantly, and soon I noticed 
others going to him. In a few minutes 
I counted twenty prairie dogs assembled 
around the burrow the snake had seized. 
They barked for a while and then, as if 
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started by a signal, they began scratch- 
ing dirt into the hole. 

Prairie dogs burrow into the ground 
at an angle of about forty degrees, but 
sometimes they encounter a stone, which 
causes a sharp turn to be made. I be- 
lieve the hole the snake entered must 
have been such a one, or else the “dogs” 
could not have filled it as quickly as they 
did. 

In a few moments the snake was 
a prisoner. Not satisfied with merely 
closing the hole with loose earth, how- 
ever, the dogs pressed it down with their 
noses. When they dispersed I examined 
what they had done. The hole was 
filled level with the surface, and at any 
other time I never would have suspected 
there had been a burrow there if it had 
not been for the well-beaten paths ex- 
tending in all directions. There was no 
chance of the snake ever getting out. 

In passing through prairie-dog towns 
I had noticed burrows which had been 
closed, and this incident set me thinking 
that snakes had probably been buried in 
them. However, further investigation 
convinced me that not every snake which 
wanders into a prairie-dog burrow is 
bottled up. 

A day or so later I stopped in a “dog 
town,” and amused myself by kicking 
dirt into the 
holes. I came to 
a burrow which 
showed no signs 
of having an 
occupant. I 
kicked some dirt 
into it, and was 
greatly sur- 
prised when out 
shot a huge rat- 
tlesnake, looking 
for a fight. I 
shot it. Then I 
kicked dirt into 
four more de- 
serted holes, and 
snakes came out 
of three of them. 

This convinced 
me that a snake 
is up to the 
tricks of the 





There is going to be a rainstorm 


prairie dog, and when dirt falls in on 
him, he rushes out to keep from being 
buried. I was never able to scare a 
snake out of an inhabited “dog” bur- 
row, which leads me to believe that the 
rattlers prefer the uninhabited ones. 

The snake I saw buried must have 
been nearly overcome by the heat when 
he crawled down to his doom, or else 
there was a sharp turn in the burrow, 
which allowed the “dogs” to close it 
from the angle up before the snake real- 
ized what was happening. 

As a weather prophet, the prairie 
dog has the government weather bu- 
reau beaten. People living near “dog 
towns” pay more attention to the storm 
prognostications of these little animals 
than to the warnings sent out from 
Washington. The sky may be free from 
clouds and the barometer may show no 
abnormal conditions, but if you see the 
prairie dogs at work raising the embank- 
ments around the entrances to their bur- 
rows, there is going to be a rainstorm. 
It may be a day or so away, but it will 
surely come. 

The embankment serves to keep run- 
ning water out of the holes, and its 
height is a pretty good indication of 
how severe the coming storm will be. 
A “dog town” will always be found pre- 
pared for a 
storm, and peo- 
ple living in the 
vicinity closely 
watch the storm 
signals of these 
little animals. 

The fact that 
“dog towns” are 
to be found on 
the open prairie, 
miles from anv 
stream, has led 
many to believe 
that the little 
animals can do 
without water. 
That is an error; 
a prairie dog 
must have water. 
In every town 
there is one or 
more wells for 
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general use. The 
wells are sunk until 
water is reached, 
whether that be ten 
or a hundred feet. 

I once went hunt- 
ing in the Wichita 
mountains with a 
friend from the 
East, who brought 


along a fox hound aN APN 
that didn’t know the pees 
difference between a iV "y 
prairie dog and a 


rabbit. The first time 
we got into a “dog 
town” the hound was 
all ambition, and 
started in to pick up a little “dog” 
that barked at him defiantly. The 
hound charged, and stopped a few feet 
beyond where the “dog” had disap- 
peared. He looked around to see where 
the quarry had gone to and espied 
another “dog” which I suppose he mis- 
took for the one he had charged. He 
hurled himself at it and as he opened 
his mouth to grab it, it vanished! For 
more than half an hour the dog raced 
through that “dog town” as though he 
were crazy. Then he put aside the am- 
Lition to catch a prairie dog. Before 
we left Oklahoma that hound could trot 
through a town of barking “dogs” with- 
out the least display of interest. 

Prairie-dog burrows are so distributed 
as to give each animal sufficient feeding 
ground. Consequently, where the grass 
is thrifty, the holes are close together, 
but where it is scant they may be many 
feet apart. If surprised while feeding 
a “dog” will run for his own burrow, 
but if cut off from it, he will reluctantly 
seek refuge in a neighbor’s home. 
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A “dog” colony is 
not easily induced to 
migrate. When the 
Kiowa and Co- 
manche Indian res- 
ervations were 
opened for settle- 
ment many of the 
successful home- 
steaders drew claims 
in the midst of “dog 
towns.” The farm- 
ers soon discovered 
that plowing the 
ground would not 
drive the animals 
away. The “dogs” 
promptly opened 
their burrows, and when what the farm- 
er planted started to grow they ate it up. 

There are two ways of eliminating a 
“dog town”—by poison ar? by shooting. 
The gun method is caceedingly expen- 
sive, especially wh<. ‘he population of 
the town extends up into the thousands. 
Poison is cheaper, but that is only prac- 
ticable in the winter. In the summer, 
when the “dogs” can get grass, they will 
not eat the poisoned corn thrown into 
their burrows. 

Many new towns in Oklahoma were 
built in the center of “dog” towns. Ho- 
bart, for instance. All the hammering, 
sawing and digging did not drive the 
prairie dogs away. Walk down the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of that town today 
and you will see hundreds of “dogs” 
darting from under buildings and scur- 
rying across alleys. The little fellows 
are picking up scraps of food thrown 
from kitchens, and they must be faring 
unusually well, for the last time I was 
down there they were sleek, fat and ob- 
viously prosperous. 
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RIVERS OF LAKE ST. JOHN DISTRICT 


By G. G. VAN 


PHOTOS BY 


[HE railroad journey from Quebec 

to Lake St. John, which passes 
through a glorious woodland country, 
is well known to a host of travelers. 
From early morning till the stop for 
dinner at Roberval, the tendency of the 
traveler is to shift alternately from one 
side of the train to the other, in order 
to take in all of the scenery. The ever- 
changing view of mountain gorges, lakes 
succeeding lakes, calm, deep streams and 
brawling torrents, with everywhere the 
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woodland atmosphere and the odor of 
wild berries, and the very feel of the 
Northland woods, make the journey a 
delight. The advertisements of the rail- 
road cause many to think that, if only 
the train arrives at the destination a few 
minutes before dark, a few ouananiche 
may be caught before turning in. But 
Lake St. John has no fishing worth men- 
tioning on the Roberval side. If we 
cross over to the Grand Discharge, and 
the weather is propitious, the wind right, 





POLING UP THE STECK RIVER 














ON THE MISTASSINI 


the guides good and the fish willing, we 
shall find sport fit for the gods. At any 
rate, the beauties of the scenery, the boil- 
ing waters of the Discharge and the is- 
lands dotting the lake near by, are 
enough to induce that serenity which 
sometimes can make up for even the lack 
of a proper biting day. 

But even this is not sufficient for those 
whom the spirit of the North holds in 
thrall, and a long canoe journey upon 
one of the beautiful rivers running into 
Lake St. John will afford a glimpse of 
the life that so entwines itself about 
some hearts as to hold them in bond ever 
after. 

The process is an easy one. Guides 
and outfits may be procured at Roberval. 
You may bring your toothbrush, extra 


underwear and fishing tackle, and the 
remainder will be supplied at the hotel. 
In the early morning a little steamer 
awaits you, if you have engaged it be- 
forehand, and takes you, with guides and 
canoes, to the mouth of whichever river 
you have selected. 

In a few days you may reach Lake 
Tchotagama, wherein large ouananiche, 
lake trout and big pike disport them- 
selves, and trolling will be a delight. 
But the getting there, along the majes- 
tic Peribonca river, the many portages 
around grandiose falls, the charming 
camping places, the occasional capture 
of large pike, or doré, or ouananiche en 
route, the grandeur of the Devil’s port- 
age, and of the Portage 4 McLeod and 
of a host of others, will remain a 
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sweet memory for years after. The long 
stretches of placid, shallow waters, with 
reedy banks beneath which the great pike 
lie in wait, and the fierce gorges in which 
the engulfing, raging river yearly wears 
away the faces of mighty rocks, all stamp 
themselves indelibly upon the memory. 
And the swift return down the river, 
where a few hours often dispose of what 
was a day’s hard work in going up, and 
one’s despair of being able to take 
pictures enough, and of finding words 
enough to describe it all, is delightful. 

If you have selected the trip to Lac a 
Jim, a day’s carrying of canoes and sup- 
plies upon carts to the Portage 4 l’Ours 
is repaid by a night of peaceful, healthy 
sleep in the thick woods near the falls. 
Early next morning you embark, and 
the canoemen do wonders in poling up 
the rapid waters, and finally, after two 
days’ journey, you reach quite a high 
hill, at the foot of which you get out 
and stretch your 
cramped limbs. 
The Indians, or 
habitants, who 
have guided you 
take their canoes 
and the camping 
outfit, and climb up 
the hill with won- 
drous loads, while 
you pant beneath 
the weight of your 
fishing rods. A 
plateau is reached 
and then, after a 
long carry, you fin- 
ally reach a tiny 
stream. Thence- 
forth you are more 
or less afloat upon 
an alder-covered 
brook on which the 
guides do more 
wading and _ push- 
ing than paddling. 
This becomes 
wearisome, but just 
as you are getting 
well tired you reach 
Lac aux Brochets, 
and in a few min- 
utes can take out 
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of it more pike than you need. Con- 
tinuing the journey, you reach more open 
waters, with lily pads and weeds a-plenty 
along the edges, and here are pike and doré 
by scores of scores. But you push on and 
of a sudden you are at Lac a Jim, a beau- 
tiful sheet of water literally teeming with 
large ouananiche and wall-eyed pike, and 
here you will rest and fish a few days. 
But it is soon time to go home, so you 
continue down the lake and find your 
way to the Wassiemska river, then shoot 
thirty or more miles of rapids in a sur- 
prisingly little while and come out in the 
Mistassini river, near the Eleventh falls. 
From there on, portaging around one 
fall after another, camping a few nights 
on the way, you journey until the Fifth 
falls are reached. 

Here, if it be August or September, 
you must camp at least a couple of days; 
for it is the best place for ouananiche I 
have ever found. They will take the fly 

on most days, but, 
if a bit off their 
feed, a tiny “phan- 
tom” minnow, cast 
about the rushing 
waters at the foot 
of the falls, will be 
nearly sure to 
awaken the interest 
of a few four- or 
five-pounders. Then 
on down you cruise 
once more, and 
reach Lake St. 
John again, after a 
beautiful ’round 
trip of about ten 
days. 

If one cares to 
go even farther 
into the wilderness, 
there is nothing 
like a trip to Lac 
Aleck, also known 
as Lae des Grandes 
Pointes. Two days 
up the Peribonca 
take one to the 
mouth of the Riv- 
er Aleck, which 
tumbles into the 

‘Peribonca through 
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a gorge which my Jy 
guides had never seen "> 
until I sought it out. 
A whole river is nar- 
rowed down into two 
or three yards of the 
wildest water I know. 
This acts as a boundary 
line beyond which the 
pike cannot go, for 
nothing that swims 
could leap the high fall 
and then confront a riv- 
er compressed between 
rocks through which it 
rushes with a violence 
that cannot be de- 
scribed. So above this 
place are brook trout in 
fair numbers. The riv- 
cr is very rough and entails much stren- 
uous poling; none but real woodlanders 
could negotiate its rapids. In a couple 
of days the Lac des Grandes Pointes 
is reached. It is a fine great sheet 
of water, with big promontories and 
islands cutting it in every direction. 
When I was there I was informed that 
no one had visited the lake for six 
years, and the state of the carries bore 
witness to the truth of that statment. 
At the mouths of several streams run- 
ning into this lake there was magnificent 
brook-trout fishing, and the deeper wa- 
ters were full of great touladi. These 
large lake trout are frequently near the 
surface in those cold waters. One of 
over twenty pounds contained two large 
brook trout weighing, probably, two 
pounds each, showing that it had very 
recently invaded the shallower waters 
where the fontinalis lay. At intervals 
in the middle of the lake, great swirls 
showed where some of these big fish had 
come to the surface on a hunt for lesser 
fishes. A wire leader and a gang of 
hooks baited with chub would give great 
sport in trolling here, as none of the five 
we caught weighed less than fourteen 
pounds, and the guides declared there 
were many that weighed over forty, spec- 
imens of which they had caught, Indian- 
like, with set lines. 

From this lake, a portage over a rath- 
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er high hill leads into the Brulé river, 
which, after a few miles, becomes a se- 
ries of enchanting lakes, some of but:a 
few acres in extent, and others a good 
deal larger. I had tired of counting 
them after the first twenty or so. These 
waters are so infested with pike, some of 
very large size, that a spoon can hardly 
be put overboard anywhere without ob- 
taining a strike. 

The river then becomes rougher, and 
finally falls into the Peribonea, nearly 
opposite the entrance to Lake Tchotag- 
ama. ‘wo days from here, down the 
course of this gorgeous river, and past 
its many falls, take one again to Lake 
St. John, after a two weeks’ trip that is 
as splendid a bit of canoe travel as I am 
acquainted with. 

There are many other such trips in the 
Lake St. John country, but these are 
among the best. Many places afford but 
scant fishing, but the scenery everywhere 
is magnificent, and there are occasional 
spots where fish enough can be caught 
to satisfy anyone. The supplies should 
include trout rods and flies, a trolling 
rod, “phantom” minnows and an assort- 
ment of spoons for pike and lake trout. 
The last of August or early September 
is the best time for these trips, as earlier 
in the year the mosquitoes, black flies 
and midges make life somewhat of a 
burden. 
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THE KERN RIVER TROUT 


Wise Doctors Disagree on Getting To and Catching Them 


My attention was recently called to 
an article in FieLp AND STREAM con- 
cerning the rainbow trout, in which the 
author, after describing accurately our 
trout and its habits, goes on to speak 
of the Kern river trout. This writer 
stated that, while fierce fighters, none 
of the fish taken by him broke water 
of their own accord, i.e., jumped out 
after being hooked. Now, 1 have fished 
the Kern from mouth to source and 
found exactly the reverse, except on one 
trip that I made in June, 1898, when I 
found the river very high from melting 
snow. Most of my trips have been made 
in August and September, when the fish 
take the fly ravenously. I have repeat- 
edly had them jump clear of the water 
to seize my fly, and when hooked give an 
exhibition of “ground and lofty tum- 
bling” that excelled the antics of the 
gamest small-mouth black bass I ever 
saw. Last summer, while fishing the 
Kern river in company with Prof. U. E. 
Crane, of Port Angeles, Wash., I hooked 
a lively 18-inch trout on my tail-fly that 
at once jumped clear several times, shak- 
ing himself vigorously. About the third 
leap he was followed by a much larger 
fish, which seized the dropper fly just as 
fish and fly hit the water together. After 
hooking the second fish, neither jumped 
clear, but .they gave me a lively fight. 

Now, about those same golden trout: 
Mr. Harris has accurately and vividly 
described them and their beauties, but 
seems to have overlooked the trout in the 
Cottonwood creek and the little unnamed 
lakes high up on the east side of Mt. 
Whitney. Their history is an interest- 
ing one as showing what environment 
will do for fish. Thirty-two years ago 
John M. Nelson, of Camp Nelson, Tu- 
lare county, then a miller at Independ- 
ence, Inyo county, California, took a few 
golden trout from Volcano creek and 
planted them in Cottonwood creek, then 
a barren stream. The fish thrived and 


are now plentiful, but are far more beau- 
tiful in coloring than the fish in the par- 
ent stream. Nine years later Manuel 
Diaz, then a prominent stockman of 
Inyo, took some trout from the Cotton- 
wood and planted them in four small 
lakes lying at an elevation of about 
11,000 feet on the east slopes of Mt. 
Whitney. The planting was successful, 
and these lakes now abound with a trout 
whose coloring defies description. It has 
lost the golden and olive tints of the 
Whitney trout and has become the most 
vivid carmine color all over. The parr 
markings so evident on the Whitney 
trout have vanished and most of the lit- 
tle black spots have also disappeared. 
The flesh, too, has become a deep, rich 
salmon red. About fourteen years ago 
Mr. Nelson planted some golden trout 
from Volcano creek in the upper waters 
of the east fork of the Middle Tule. 
They are fairly plentiful there now, but 
have lost much of their characteristic 
coloring and more nearly resemble the 
rainbow trout. There are plenty of rain- 
bows in the lower part of the Tule, but 
owing to the perpendicular falls exist- 
ing in the soda formation, they cannot 
ascend the East Fork very far. The 
golden trout, however, are working their 
way down and are fast populating the 
pools. 

I wonder what kind of a roundabout 
way Mr. Harris took to get into the 
Kern river country? He says it took 
120 miles buckboard travel and eleven 
days (coming and going on muleback) 
to reach Whitney creek. I go in by way 
of Porterville. It is twenty-three miles 
by a good carriage road to the club-house 
on the Tule and forty-two miles from 
there to Voleano creek. I can easily 
make the trip in three days, and in less 
time if using mules instead of burros for 
pack animals. 

Henry Howard Rose. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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‘By ALVAH D. JAMES 


LEADER OF THE EXPEDITION 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and America. All Rights Reserved) 


PART VI. 

IT, but that was a night of nights. 
I have faced worse situations many 
times since. But immediate danger, 
no matter how appalling, is not to 
be reckoned with ever-present anxiety. 
I pushed my 
way into the 
heart of the 
thicket, carrying 
with me not so 
much as a pock- 
et-knife to cut 
my way. Both 
Cash and I, lit- 
erally driven to 
desperation by 
thirst the day be- 
fore, had balked 
at the same un- 
dertaking, 
though we had 
the advantage of 
both daylight 

and machettes. 
The bit of for- 
est that lay be- 
tween me and 
the river was 
some three hun- 








dred yards deep, and a flat, covered with 
scrub trees matted together with thou- 
sands of vines and thorny bushes. The 
place was black dark, and everything 
was wet and dank and oozy. 

As I pushed on I thought of and mar- 
veled at the speed with which the pur- 
sued and the pursuer had vanished into 
the black maw of jungle. I did not then 
know that a little path led from our 
camp site to the river, and that the rob- 
her, knowing of this, had followed it. 
It seems the place at which we halted 
had at some time been the resting-place 
of other travelers, some one of whom, 
with a machette, had cut a path to the 
river. I did not know this, and I fought 
the unbroken jungle. 

Suddenly, I broke through the thicket 
out into the open and pitched, head-first, 
down the river embankment.  Fortu- 
nately, the water was low and T fell on 
the pebbly bank. So dense was the ver- 
dure of the forest that the river’s voice 
was subdued to the water’s very brink. 

I sprang to my feet and listened, 
peering to right and left. Not a sound 
could I hear. IT hallooed “Cash! Cash!” 
and ran down the beach several hundred 
yards, and called again. But there was 
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no reply. Then I ran in the other di- 
rection equally as far, and fired off my 
gun and stood and listened for a reply; 
but there was none,—only the roar of 
the black river, with its moon-silvered 
bits of foam sliding and swirling eeri- 
ly by. 

To say the least, I was in a predica- 
ment. I knew but too well that it would 
be useless for me to attempt to find camp 
until daylight. Had the muleteers been 
endowed with suffi- 
cient intelligence to 
have guided me bv 
pistol shots, all 
would have been 
well. It would 
have been a tough 
task, but eventu- 
ally I should have 
reached camp. But 
the muleteers were 
out of the reckon- 
ing. They had fled, 
perhaps, or they 
would, if I should 
do much shooting. 
Therefore, I sat on 
a stone and con- 
eluded that the 
only thing to be 
done was to con- 
tinue to sit there. 

[ will not at- 
tempt to describe 
how I passed the 
remainder of that 
night: suffice it to 
sav my anxiety for 
the safety of Cash 
and the outfit, my 
own real or fancied 
danger and my dis- 
comfort kent me 
wide awake and 
very active men- 
tally. 

As I stood on the 
rocky shore of the 
river in the full 
light of the morn- 
ing, the happenings 
of the night seemed 
as the happenings 


of a dream. | INDIANS AT THE 
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seemed unable to thoroughly realize my 
position. 

But what of Cash? I stood and 
looked closely at the surrounding hills, 
that rose slowly in perspective, like 
scenery on a stage. There was every 
shade of green on those hillsides, with 
here and there a patch of yellow. The 
whole scene was wet and forbidding. 

“Well,” I thought, “I will shoot, any- 
way, and see what happens.” Accord- 
ingly, I placed the 
gun to my shoul- 
der and pulled the 
trigger, and the re- 
port rolled away on 
the heavy air, echo- 
ing and re-echoing 
against the hills. 
Then, when I had 
waited a minute, 
maybe two min- 
utes, I heard the 
crack of a_ pistol 
back upon the green 
hillside to my left. 
The shooter, I 
judged, was a thou- 
sand yards from me. 

Cash! Was it 
possible? And if 
Cash it was, and 
surely it could be 
no other, what on 
earth was he doing 
away up there? It 
seemed all so 
strange. And I was 
so indifferent. 
Nothing seemed to 
matter. I did not 
expect a reply to 
my shot, yet the re- 
ply did not surprise 
me. After an in- 
terval I shot again, 
and again came the 
answer from the 
pistol away back on 
the hillside. Then 
I sat down to think 
what was best to 
do. It must be 
Cash; should I try 
to reach him where 
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he was, or should I return to camp? 
Then, just as I sprang up, determined 
to try to reach him, 1 again heard 
the report of a pistol, this time much 
nearer to me than the previous one. 
Another interval passed, and another 
pistol shot rang out, closer than the pre- 
vious one. Then, after several minutes 
of anxious expectancy had passed, I 
heard the sound of breaking bushes back 
in the jungle. And even as I listened 
1 saw Cash creeping through the vines 
and bushes toward me. 

“Cash,” 1 said, “for the Lord’s sake, 
where did you come from?” and I rushed 
up to him and shook his hand. Then 
I backed off and looked at him. He was 
truly a sight to behold. His long hair 
was wet and matted, his clothing was 
torn, and his face was red with con- 
gealed blood. 

We sat down, and Cash gave an ac- 
count of himself. “First,” said he, “I 
shot at that confounded fellow from my 
sleeping-bag. I must have hit him, the 
way he staggered, and I jumped out of 
my sleeping-bag and rushed him. The 
fellow had strength enough to run, and 
he ran down a path and I after him. 
But I could not go as fast as he, because 
the path was narrow and I had trouble 
finding the way. Presently, when I be- 
came tangled in a lot of briars and vines, 
I heard voices ahead of me. The fellow 
had evidently come up with some of his 
pals. I fired in the direction of the 
voices, and I heard nothing more until I 
found the end of the path and ran down 
upon this river beach. Then I saw three 
men ahead of me, and they were carry- 
ing another man. When they saw me 
they instantly vanished into the bush. 
I came to my senses then, and I was 
afraid to follow; instead, I tried to find 
the path that I had come from. Then 
1 was lost, and I woke up back there on 
the hill about an hour ago. It was a 
bad break, I know. But you look as 
though you've been out all night, too.” 

There was a footstep on the rocks be- 
hind us, and turning, we were confront- 
ed by one of our muleteers. The fellow 
carried the rifle that I had given him, 
and for an instant, as I looked at him, 
his face was comically serious. Then 
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Cash leaped up. He was the one man 
who never forgot himself when there was 
anyone about whom he could boss. 
* Bueno?” said Cash. “ ‘Bueno,’ an- 
swered the muleteer, saluting. And I 
felt an invisible load suddenly lifted 
from my mind as by an invisible derrick. 

Eventually we all three went back to 
camp, the muleteer leading the way. We 
found a breakfast fire going, and al- 
though we were in the land of bananas 
and oranges, the warmth of the blaze 
was very welcome. Everything about 
camp was very much the same as we had 
left it. The cots were still set up, and 
the sleeping-bags were exactly as we had 
hastily jumped out of them. The blank- 
ets were not even sheltered by the can- 
vas, and of course they were soaking wet. 
I told Cash to reprimand the muleteers 
for such negligence. And when he did, 
they explained ludicrously that the rea- 
son they had not attended to them was 
because they had been told that they 
were waterproof. 

I will quote the entries made in my 
log later that day, Tuesday, June 8th: 

Evening, Japas.—We reached here at 
five o’clock. The last three miles of the 
trail was unusually bad. But it was down 
grade, and the mules, all but one, made a 
strong finish. We had literally to push 
Sallie Ann down the mountain. And in so 
doing Cash and |] became as muddy as 
wallowing pigs. The bell mule led into 
the corral five minutes ahead of me, and 
I was ten minutes ahead of Cash. I ex- 
pect the people here wondered how long 
the train was, anyway. This is a subsi- 
dized station, or, as it is popularly known, 
a resting house, one of a number which 
are located about in the mountains for the 
benefit of occasional hunters and travelers. 
T understand the man in charge receives 
twenty-five dollars gold per month from 
the national government. And, by the 
way, the host bears a strong personal re- 
semblance to the Pole seeker Nansen. He 
is an Italian, and seemingly a very bright 
fellow. Altogether, this is asuperior place 
to the Frenchman’s shack, and things 
seem fairly clean. And provided one is 
sufficiently hungry, the meals can be got 
through with. For supper they served 
macaroni soup, a bony variety of fish, 
yucca boiled with meat, also dulces and 
coffee. As a menu that sounds passing 
fair, and we were so hungry that we 
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really did enjoy it. But we bemoan the 
absence of bread. The people throughout 
these districts substitute yucca for bread. 
But we can not do so as yet. Our host, 
noticing the deficiency, served a plate full 
of a hard substance that he called bread. 
It was made in the shape of ecrullers, and 
must have been at least six months old. 
We were informed that the cost of this 
“bread” was eighty-six cents the pound. 
All day, as we traveled, the thought of 
Henschen and Ewart having to follow 
over this infested trail, worried me. Cash 
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to go hunting with him) but my eyelids 
and senses were just so heavy that it was 
an absolute impossibility. We had bats 
for company: in our room last night. Cash 
says they were looking for a bar of brown 
sugar that I left on my washstand. If 
such was the case I surely think they 
mistook me for the sugar, from the way 
they dove at my head. 


Eight o'clock p. w.—I have had my first 
South American hunt. My host, his dog 
and I went out this morning at nine 
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and I talked it over, and I have just come 
in from a long walk in the starlight, 
where I have been contemplating the pre- 
dicament alone. I would not consider for 
a moment the idea of leaving Japas until 
the arrival of Henschen and Ewart, or 
some word from them. We are on the 
edge of a howling wilderness, and to enter 
it, leaving them behind us, is not to be 
considered. I will therefore hold up the 
train and give the animals and men a rest, 
while I await developments. 


Wednesday, June 9th.—This mountain 
game, first on foot and then astride of a 
staggering mule, is so strenuous that one 
sleeps in spite of one’s self—yes, and in 
spite of one’s bed. I was to have been up 
early this morning (I promised my host 
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o'clock, and returned to breakfast. My 
host earried a really respectable-looking 
double-barrel, English hammer gun. I 
carried my Winchester repeating shotgun. 
The way led off through a banana grove, 
and, worse luck, all the fruit was green; 
then we came to a peanut patch, through 
which my host guided his rather large feet 
with infinite pains. By that time we 
were at the foot of a very steep and thick- 
ly-wooded hill. The ground was strewn 
with fallen trees—little trees—and the 
trees in turn were covered with moss, and 
I don’t know how many times I did not 
step on one of those slippery things and 
fall going up the hill. And all of the 
underbush was wet—literally soaking wet. 
I was not a bit enthusiastic. I somehow 
felt that it wasn’t worth while. Just as we 
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reached the hill 
crest mine _ host’s 
muy bueno cur be- 
gan to “speak” on 
the top of another 
hill — another one 
equally as steep and 
equally as high as 
this one. And in- 
tervening was a 
deep ravine. I had 
no idea what the 
dog was barking at, 
but at the first 
sound of his voice 
my host started 
down the hill at a 
reckless gait, beck- 
oning me to follow. 
The dog was “speak- 
ing” louder than 
ever on the neigh- 
boring hill, and off 
I set. pell mell. l 
fell three times go- 
ing down that hill. 

My host bent his 
head for the ascent, 
and T slung my gun 
across my shoulders 
and followed breath- 
lessly after. We now 
entered a forest of 
waist-high ferns. 
Through these we 
plowed, upward and 
upward, and the 
higher we went the 
thicker they grew. 
My whole world re- 
solved itself into a 
fern patch. I could see literally no- 
thing else. Presently 1 forgot my de- 
sire for breakfast and began to think of 
ferns. But all the time the voice of the 
evanescent cur urged us to hasten after. 
My host was indefatigable, and the harder 
he climbed the harder I strived after him. 
Presently we were near the top, and the 
yelping of the dog was near at hand. 
Slowly we crept ahead. My host’s Italian- 
ism was coming to the surface; he was 
going forward to shoot the game himself. 
I didn’t know what it was all about, and I 
didn’t care very much. Towever, I looked 
up into the tree tops—of such of them as 
I eould see above the ferns—and there 
suddenly espied three monkeys. They 
were all three on one twisted limb of a 
scrubby tree, perfectly still, and looking 
down at the dog. 
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The sight of three 
monkeys on a limb 
was just the thing 
to make me forget 
the subject of break- 
fast. The only wild 
monkeys I had seen 
before were two or 
three that I espied 
as we erossed the 
Isthmus of Panarna. 
Furthermore, ever 
since anticipating a 
South American ex- 
pedition I had en- 
tertained an ambi- 
tion to kill a mon- 
key. [ was now really 
glad that 1 had come. 
My nature rebound- 
ed from pessimism 
to optimism in a 
second’s time. 

The animals, when 
T saw them, were at 
least seventy-five 
yards from me, and 
my host was closer 
to them than I by 
twenty yards. And 
he was stealthily 
creeping closer; he 
was evidently one of 
those men who are 
never satisfied with 
their range. Also he 
seemed to forget 
that I was his 
guest. But I had 
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hills to be shown 
how to shoot monkeys, so [ threw my gun 
to my shoulder and fired at the monkey 
that was farthest to the right of the 
group. He doubled up and fell. Then 
I fired almost instantly at the second; he 
fell also; then I killed the third. And it 
was all done in about ten seconds. 

When I had ejected the last empty car- 
tridge, I looked at my host; and my host 
looked at me, amazed, his big blue eyes 
as wide as he could open them. The dog 
ran in and howled his delight. Three 
monkeys out of one tree! I had done an 
unprecedented thing in Peru. My host 
examined my gun critically. Then we 
walked over and picked up the game. They 
were all male monkeys, brown in color and 
very heavy. They are the first semblance 
of game that has fallen to our guns in 
South America, But just wait; I’m going 
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to have a jaguar, and between here and 
the Pichis river, too, for our Italian 
sportsman host tells me I shall not have 
to look for them. He gave me to under- 
stand that he has killed one of the big 
eats within the year, and intimated that 
the same dog we had this morning is muy 
bueno on the trail of a jaguar. I doubt 
it; he wouldn’t be ever a fourth-rate ’coon 
dog in Virginia. 


Ten o'clock Saturday morning, June 
12, found our entire outfit east bound 
from Japas. Ewart and Henschen had 
joined us the day before, after having 
spent $138 in an ineffectual effort to 
convey an intelligent cable message to 
New York. Our arrival and our move- 
ments were the talk of La Merced before 
I left. But Henschen said that when 
they paid $138 just to cable to the 
United States—enough money to buy a 
man a farm or to set him up in business 
—why, it simply set the town agog. 
And it set me agog, too, for the matter 
of that. Money! If I only could have 
got away from the problem of money I 
believe that I should have enjoyed this 
mountain trip. 
But no sooner 
had I learned of 
this $138 ex- 
penditure than 
my blue- eved 
host sent me in 
a bill of $63 for 
the company’s 
entertain- 


ment. Cash said 
it was an out- 
rage, and I 


swore at my 
Nansen-like 


friend until the 
good impression 


that I had cre- 
ated by the kill- 
ing of three 
monkeys in one 
tree vanished en- 
tirely. 

Now, as I have 
said, the expedi- 
tion—seven men 
and eleven ani- 


mals—was head- A HOUSE AT JAPAS 
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ed eastward. We had dispensed with 
Sallie Ann as a saddle beast, and she was 
now loaded with freshly dug yueca—a 
hundred pounds of it. I bought this 
food because it was a cheap substitute 
for bread, and the muleteers liked it. 
We were hauling seventy-five pounds of 
flour, but as the price of it was reckoned 
here at a dollar a pound, we considered 
it too costly to be thoroughly enjoyed. 

Two hundred miles of a tropical wil- 
derness—hot, desolate, and monotonous 
—now lay between us and the Pichis 
river. 

For thirteen days we traveled on over 
the narrow little trail, and every day the 
trail grew worse, the weather hotter, the 
verdure thicker. Every day was longer 
than the day that went before. The 
monotony wore on us the first dav. We 
beheld on every hand the densest ver- 
dure that one could imagine. Great 
trees of a dozen varieties towered into 
the air, and were matted by a thousand 
parasites. Dense fern and lily patches 
bordered the trail side. Great palm trees 
—the assai, and others—were seen here 
and there. There 
was no wind to 
stir the great 
forest into life, 
and go as silent- 
ly as we might 
nota living 
thing was seen— 
S not a bird, not 
an animal—not 
even a_ flower. 
We quickly lost 
interest, and 
trudged on, and 
on, and on, and 
looked at our 
watches so often 
that the hands 
seemed to have 
ceased to move. 

So, day by 
day, it contin- 
ued. monot- 
onously void of 
interest. We 
talked continu- 
ally of the Pichis 
river. We lived 
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entirely in the future. “When we 
reach the Pichis we will do this, and 
when ‘we reach the Pichis we will do 
that,” we said. Meanwhile, as the days 
wore on the trail grew worse and worse, 
and progress slower. Oftentimes the 
muleteers had to go ahead of the train 
and clear the way with machettes. Some- 
times, as often as two or three times a 
day, the mules had to be unloaded and 
hauled bodily across a break in the trail. 
One night—the memory of it stands out 
boldly in my memory—we_ bivouacked 
on a little bald spot on the slope of a 
low mountain. The view from the spot 
was excellent—that is, we could see a 
great deal of land and sky. We spread 
our cots, as was our custom, around the 
mound of baggage, and, after supper, 
not being as tired as usual, we stretched 
ourselves out on them and talked. Pres- 
ently Henschen began to sing. He has 
a fairly good voice, and he sings sad 
songs—being a bachelor—just the sort 
of songs for such a melancholy night in 
a melancholy wilderness. After singing 
a while he took up a mouth harmonica 
and continued his sad airs on that. He 
played well—so well, indeed, that we 
others lay silent with the “blues.” It 
seemed we were a long, long way out of 
the world that night, but the morning 
brought us renewed interest ; we felt bet- 
ter for our fit of “blues.” 

We noticed that insect and bird life 
was becoming more profuse. I shoul- 
dered a shotgun just after breakfast and 
strolled along the trail, thinking that I 
might have some luck before the mule 
train came along. It was another of 
those murky mornings, when every bit 
of verdure was dripping wef. Here and 
there I saw signs of animal and bird life. 
Here a pig path—we were in the habitat 
of peccaries—and there a flock of some 
peculiar birds. Finally I saw a flock of 
green parrots resting in the top of a 
great Peruvian cedar. There were as 
many as twenty of them, and they were 
making the morning simply dreadful 
with their squawking. I tried to stalk 
them, but it was of no use. A parrot in 
his native forest is about the smartest 
bird, save an old black crow, that I have 
seen, 


I walked on, slowly, and presently, 
seeing a peculiar-looking bird on a 
branch of a dead tree, I stalked it, shot 
it, and found it to be a toucan. Mean- 
while, that flock of parrots continually 
kept in my neighborhood, and, as was 
to have been expected, one of them even- 
tually came too close and I dropped him 
neatly. But I did not find him neatly 
—not by a great deal. The mul@ train 
came along while I was still searching, 
and all hands joined the hunt. After a 
while we found the green thing, and 
once more we all plodded along together. 

That afternoon, about five o’clock, we 
came to a swollen stream—one of the 
headstreams of the Azupizu river, and 
resting on the far bank of the stream 
as we came down to it, were a company 
of Indians. Immediately upon seeing 
us they bestirred themselves and, women 
and all, lifted their cushmas upon their 
shoulders and waded across to us. There 
were eight or nine of them; and such a 
fuss as they made over us! They felt 
of and examined everything they could 
get their hands on. I suppose we were 
the first white men they had seen for 
many moons. 

We had a great deal of trouble getting 
across the stream. Several of the mules 
lost their footing in the torrent, not 
to mention the struggles of the men. 
Strapped to the pack of Cash’s mule 
Sallie Ann were my pet revolver and 
rifle. I must not get those wet, so to 
prevent doing so I took them off the 
pack and carried them myself. Then, 
too, I didn’t care much about getting 
wet myself, and concluded that an In- 
dian would be a mighty handy ferry. I 
therefore got one of the sturdiest of 
them in a close place and made him 
undertake to carry me across on his 
shoulders. He seemed to think it a 
great joke. They were a good-natured 
crowd, anyway, those Indians. My ferry 
got me astride of his neck, and taking 
my puttees securely in his big hands, 
started across the river. Everybody 
stopped what he was doing to watch, 
and Ewart called to me that it was a 
good idea, and that if it worked he was 
going to do the same thing. I had not 
the slightest doubt that we would reach 
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the other bank safe- 
ly; but that fool In- 
dian, when he was 
directly in the mid- 
dle of the stream, 
lost his footing, and 
very quickly we 
both were sprawling 
in the swirling 
flood of the river. 
Everyone howled 
with delight. 
Downstream I 
went headlong, first 
on my feet for a 
brief instant, and 
then swept away 
again — against 
trees and over rocks 
—helter-skelter. I 
thought my time-had come. But I 
held tightly to the rifle and the pistol. 
I floated nearly a hundred yards, and 
finally took up on the shallows of an is- 
land. I crawled out of the water, in a 
very good humor, as it happened, crossed 
to the shore without difficulty, and re- 
joined the crowd. But again I was on 
the same bank from which I started. I 
hallooed to Cash to send the same Indian 
back to me, and though he protested in 
lively fashion, J made him take me up 
again, and once more we tried the per- 
formance. This time we crossed in safety. 


AND DOWN 





I was still searching 
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I have sometimes 
written of disap- 
pointment offsetting 
anticipation; but | 
never saw a keener 
example of it than 
when we reached 
the famous and 
much - talked-of 
Pichis river. 

The second morn- 
ing after the epi- 
sode of my duck- 
ing in the Azupizu 
—still another of 
those dull morn- 
ings that I have 
written much of— 
about ten o'clock, 
we came to a sort 
of cleared space in the trail, and just 
beyond this cleared space, which must 
have been half an acre in extent, we 
saw a little stream, about fifteen yards 
wide. We had expected to come to the 
Pichis river some time during that day, 
but you may imagine our surprise when 
the mule-owner came running up to us as 
we stood on the brink of this little stream, 
and exclaimed, “E/ Pichis! El Pichis!” 

At first I did not know what he 
meant; that is, I took it for granted that 
this was the head of the river, and that 
we would follow along the bank. But 
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OVER THE ANDES 
lo and behold! no, this was the stopping- 
place of the mule train—the famous 
Pichis river. This was where he was to 
leave us. This from whence we were to 
go on alone. 

I looked first at the stream—it was 
nothing more than a brook—then at the 
mule-owner. “The Pichis river?” I 
queried. 

“Si, Senor,” said he, “El Pichis.” 

“Ask him, then, Cash,” said I, “where 
can be Porto Bermudez,’ which is the 
fort, supposed to be located in these parts. 

“He says,” replied Cash, “that Porto 
Bermudez is some forty miles below 
here.” 

“And I suppose we are expected to 
swim there ?” 

“No,” said Cash, soberly, “we are sup- 
posed to build a raft here.” 

A raft indeed! in a stream fifteen 
vards wide, knee-deep, and obstructed 
every few yards by trees, drift and the 
like. I rested against a little balsa tree, 
and thought to myself that this was 
the worst of all. Worry! I should die 
of worry if I gave way to it. I would 
go off by myself for a bit—hunting, per- 
haps. The others could sit down and 
wait for the cursedly popular manana— 
build their blessed raft if they cared to. 

I walked on beside the lazy Pichis,— 
the “grand, majestic river” I had _pic- 
tured. There was a good bit of jungle 
there; I fancied we should have a bad 
time dragging a raft loaded with our 
baggage through the tangle that over- 
hung the stream at places. But perhaps 
the river would widen shortly; I must 
go on and see. 

Ah! That was 
plenty of water 


better. Here was 
for a little way at 
least. A lagoon! The exploring fever 
was on me once more. We must have 
the raft afloat tomorrow. To be afloat; 
ah! that was the life. I stood gazing 
at the broad lagoon and my thoughts 
harked back to an earlier day—to the 
launching of a brave little boat for a 
4,000-mile rowing cruise. What was to 
be the end of our start, on a raft, for 
the mouth of the mighty Amazon. 

There! Something moved!  Instine- 
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tively | knew. The danger creep was on 
me; a quick, prickly chill swept up my 
spine to the base of my brain—a big 
animal was there by the placid lagoon. 
I ceuld just see a part of its outline 
through the intervening verdure. 

I stood spellbound, my every sense 
alert, my brain awhirl with a perfect 
series of biograph pictures of dangerous 
wild animals. Then I thought of the 
automatic pistol I carried. Here, per- 
haps, was the longed-for opportunity to 
test it. But I was alone! 

I moved, and the creeping form by 
the lagoon became as a part of the land- 
scape. 

In a single bound I was full in the 
open, fairly choking with suppressed 
fight: 1 could feel the blaze of my eyes. 
I had been keyed up for trouble and now 
I almost shouted aloud as I jerked out 
the wicked little automatic and jumped 
into clear ground. Crouching low, I 
ran forward stealthily, boldly. *Twas 
but a second’s work, and—there! 

There he was, my enemy—a magnifi- 
cent jaguar. He crouched near the 
brink of the lagoon, holding by its limp 
neck a dead ibis. He gazed full at me, 
and his great tail waved ominously. 
Like lightning, as we stared one at the 
other, my quick thoughts noted how 
sleek, and well-fed he looked. And how 
unlike a jaguar he seemed ; the spots ap- 
peared as though they might have been 
painted upon him. Then, in the frac- 
tion of a second, I fired two shots. 

Ten feet, straight into the air, as light 
as a great rubber ball and diabolie in 
every line, sprang the victim of my aim. 
The supple beast fell upon his back, 
bounced high again, and landed on his 
feet, facing me. My hair raised; I was 
now afraid. He lurched, braced him- 
self, lowered his ugly head and gasped. 
Rlood ran from his grizzly jowls; he 
stared at me, blankly, his ears flattened, 
his flanks heaving painfully and his tail 
threshing. I fired again. Then, with 
the strength of terror, I sprang violently 
backward ; my enemy—a fearsome, bleed- 
ing, erazed South American jaguar— 
sought revenge. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR FRESH WATER GAME FISHES 
XIX—The Landlocked Salmon 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


N the natural sequence of classification 

and treatment, it would seem to many 
that the salmon of the Pacifie coast 
merit consideration in advance of the 
landlocked salmon. But so closely al- 
lied in anatomical construction and geo- 
graphical habitat is the latter fish to the 
sea salmon of the Atlantic, that the ang- 
ler of the Eastern states naturally turns 
from the last named to the other, not 
only in comparative estimate of their 
angling qualities, but in search of infor- 
mation as to the habits and life history 
of the landlocked salmon, which lives in 
waters almost adjacent to those which the 
migratory salmon of the seas annually 
visit to reproduce their kind. Hence I 
now take up the landlocked salmon. 

It is quite natural for the craft of ang- 
lers to ask the ichthyologists as to the 
reasons assigned by them for classifying 
the landlocked as a distinct species or 
varietal form from the sea salmon, when 
the scientists themselves have publicly 
decided that no anatomical differences 
exist between them, save that the Jand- 
locked have a harder head, that is, the 
bones of that portion of the body are 
more dense than in the seagoing form. 

The classification given by science to 
the so-called landlocked salmon of Sebago 
lake, in Maine (Salmo sebago), and to 
the “Wannanish” of the Lake St. John 
region of Quebec (Salmo ouananiche) 
would seem to the layman-angler as un- 
substantial, at least, and as unsatisfac- 
tory as the popular name (accepted by 
American ichthyologists) of “landlocked 
salmon” now in general use. These fish 
are not locked up, confined or impris- 
oned, as in an aquarium tank, in the 
waters of Maine or in those of Canada. 
The wannanish has free access to the sea 
through the Grand Deschargé and the 
Saguenay river, and with the so-called 
landlocks of Sebago lake, Maine, and the 
Grand Stream and lakes of the same 


name a similar condition exists, as the 
fish of the first-named water have access, 
or have had, to the sea, through a small 
stream flowing east and south, and those 
of Grand lake through the Kennebasis 
and St. Croix rivers,—or else modern 
maps are all awry. The name of 
“fresh-water salmon,” it would seem, 
would have been much more concise and 
appropriate than the present misnomer, 
“landlocked salmon.” I may be as hard- 
headed as these last-named fish, but I 
cannot appreciate the hair lines drawn, 
or absorb the nice distinctions in classi- 
fication which our fish savants are mak- 
ing to the confusion of ichthyology as ¢ 
popular science, and no other branch has 
so great an intelligent body of layman 
students in this country. 

Within the last two years, Jordan and 
Evermann have written a popular work 
on the food and game fishes of American 
waters, and we find in it a classification 
which ignores sub-specific forms and 
relegates all fishes, hitherto so classed, 
to the dignity of species. As _ these 
ichthyologists are recognized, the world 
over, as among the leading ones in 
America, we cannot do otherwise than 
follow their lead, although confusion 
should occur in the minds of knowledge- 
seeking anglers, who not only delight in 
artistically killing a surface-rising game 
fish, but take pride in a knowledge of its 
rank in ichthyic circles and its scientific 
as well as common name. ‘To such be it 
now known (the period of its life as 
such being, however, uncertain), that the 
landlocked salmon of Sebago and Grand 
lakes is no longer Salmo salar sebago, 
but simply Salmo sebago; that the land- 
locked salmon of the Grand Deschargé 
of Lake St. John, Quebec, is now the 
Salmo ouananiche, not Salme salar ouan- 
aniche, as heretofore. To some of my 
readers these matters may be of slight 
importance, if any, but I charge them 
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with the fact that the acme of an ang- 
ler’s reputation and education does not 
consist merely in perfection of killing 
methods, but rather in this knowledge 
when combined with that of the habits, 
classification and even the idiosyncrasies 
of the quarry he is seeking or has found. 

As compared with the sea salmon, the 
landlocked is somewhat smaller in size, 
occasionally stouter at the shoulders, with 
larger scales and, as Jordan and Ever- 
mann tell us, with “much harder skull 
bones”; the coloration is also somewhat 
more pronounced. Those of Sebago lake 
have been taken up to the size of about 
twenty-five pounds, the average being 
slightly under ten, while the fish of 
Grand lake seldom exceed five pounds 
and average less than one and three- 
fourths. The wannanish of Lake St. 
John, a conceded landlocked, which mer- 
its a separate paper, grows up to eight 
pounds in the acrobatic waters of the 
Grand Deschargé, but the venturesome 
angler, in his frail canoe in those wild 
waters, will be lucky if he gets one over 
four pounds. 

The habits of the landlocked salmon 
are very similar to those of the sea-form, 
in that they spawn in the fall, have the 
hooked lower jaw, and ascend the streams 
to spawn, after which they return to the 
deep waters of the lake, just as the kelt, 
or spent salmon, returns, after spawning, 
to his ocean home for recuperation of his 
vital powers. 

The sea salmon usually visits the fresh- 
water streams in two migrations, one 
early in the spring, the other in the fall, 
the latter for the purpose of spawning. 
The cause of their first visit, from which 
they always return after remaining a 
short while in fresh water, has never been 
explained. As the habits of the land- 
locked and its congener of the sea are 
almost identical in many resnects, may it 
not be that the last-named fish come into 
streams for feeding purposes? As it is 
a well-known fact that, although the 
landlocked form is seldom, if ever, seen 
in the streams, except when they go up 
them in the fall to spawn, and in the 
spring, when they follow the great 
schools of smelts, that seek their spawn- 
ing beds early in the spring months and 


are devoured in large quantities by the 
salmon, may not the sea salmon also be 
on a marauding visit to the swarming 
schools of the spring herrings so intent 
upon reproducing their kind in fresh 
waters ? 

The landlocked salmon has been very 
extensively distributed, particularly in 
the Eastern and Middle states, by artifi- 
cial cultivation. The State of Maine, 
through its efficient fish commission, has 
judiciously placed them in every favor- 
able water within her boundaries, and 
the United States Fish Commission, 
through its efficient administration of a 
hatchery on Grand lake stream, lends a 
helping and distributing hand to all 
state fish commissions, which have favor- 
able waters and desire to introduce the 
fresh-water salmon. Jordan and Ever- 
mann tell us that the original habitats of 
this fish were the Presumpscot river or 
Sebago lake basin, Union river, or Reed’s 
pond (now known as Green lake), Sebec 
lake basin and St. Croix river basin, 
which includes the Schoodic lakes, from 
which the fish derives the name of 
“Schoodie salmon.” 

Referring again to the identity, or 
great resemblance in habits and anatom- 
ical construction of the sea and the fresh- 
water salmon, I cannot refrain from al- 
luding to the opinions of Professor S. 
Gorman, of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, which, almost at this moment, 
have come to my notice. Jn substance 
he states that all the young sea salmon 
are fresh-water salmon—“landlocked”— 
if you please, and will remain such dur- 
ing their lives, unless it should happen 
that they visit the sea. If some of them 
or many of them do reach salt water, 
the differences of surroundings and food 
bring about great change in appearance 
and bulk in a very short time. This 
change is only modification in the indi- 
vidual. The spawn must be deposited in 
fresh water; the young are not marine. 
The next generation must start like its 
parents in fresh waters, and, even though 
its immediate progenitors may have just 
returned from the sea, it will show noth- 
ing by which we may distinguish it from 
the progeny of such as have been so truly 
“landlocked” as to be unable to leave the 
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lakes or ponds. As with the brook trout, 
it does not appear to be absolutely neces- 
sary that the sea salmon should get be- 
yond the fresh waters, though it is un- 
doubtedly much improved by a sojourn 
in the ocean.- Such a strong presenta- 
tion of arguments affirmative of the sea 
salmon being originally of fresh-water 
stock is apparently unanswerable. 
Perhaps the most abnormal develop- 
ment of the hooked jaws in a male fish 
during the spawning season occurs in the 
landlocked salmon. I have before me a 
drawing in which the hook on the lower 
jaw of the fish projected upward one and 
a quarter inches. The annexed descrip- 
tion to this drawing states that the fish 
was thirty-eight inches long and nine 
inches deep at the base of the dorsal fin; 
head ten inches long and tail nine inches 


broad; weight twenty-two pounds. Tlis 
color was remarkably brilliant, although 
faded in places. He was thickly dotted 
with black and red;—a sort of orange 
red. This latter described coloration is 
one strikingly characteristic of the male 
fish when robed in his nuptial garb. So 
great is the difference in the hues of 
color found in fish of this species in va- 
rious waters that this variation alone 
would have been the justification for 
Professor Agassiz eliminating coloration 
as a factor in the classification of fishes. 
For instance, we find them in the Bisby 
lakes of New York to be profusely dotted 
with red spots on the sides and the belly 
of a rich, golden yellow, while the nor- 
mal hues in the Maine fish are similar in 
tone,—brownish above and silvery be- 
low,—to those of the sea salmon. 





TROUTING IN WISCONSIN 


Ten Days on the Pine River in Waushara County 


Last year, as usual, we drove into 
Waushara county, Wisconsin, with all 
our camp truck and fishing equipment 
strapped on behind the carriage. These 
rides across country, camping wherever 
night overtakes us, are not the least 
enjoyable feature of our outings. We 
reached Idlewild on July 31 and camped 
on the Pine river, just below the “Old 
Mill,” where we have camped each sum- 
mer for a number of years. 

Fishing was poor, as the stream was 
very low. But on our third day in camp 
we experienced a heavy rain and the 
creek began to rise; in fact, it rose until 
all the marsh was covered and we could 
not get near the stream to fish. I have 
fished the stream for about fifteen years, 
however, and know all of its tricks and 
ways, and I knew just where to go in 
high-water weather. A mile or so be- 
low where we camp the river makes a 
sharp turn to the right, and of course 
the current has washed out a deep hole 
under the bank. The trout congregate 
in this hole when the stream is bank 


full. Many a time I have made a good 
catch in that hole during high water, 
when other favorite holes failed me. 

The morning after the rain, realizing 
that conditions were just right for “Old 
reliable,” as I have named the hole, I 
persuaded Junior Nimrod and her moth- 
er to go down with me and help fish the 
hole. So we jointed our rods and start- 
ed, J. N. carrying her own rod and creel. 
There was no peace until I bought them 
for her. I. believe she is the youngest 
trout fisher who regularly “reads” the 
pictures in Fie~tp AND Stream. This 
precocious youngster is only five years 
and four months old. “What?” I hear 
some doubting Thomas say, “and you 
claim she has caught a trout?” I reply, 
not only one, but three. But please re- 
member that she is the daughter of a 
trout fisherman, and he the son of a long 
line of trout fishermen. So it was “born 
right in her” to catch fish. She went 
camping for the first time when only 
three years old, and every summer since 
then she has camped on the Pine river. 
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The trout congregate in this hole 


Upon arriving at the trout pool, my 
wife, on her first cast, landed a little 
trout while I was baiting Junior’s hook. 
Then the youngster cast, and we ducked 
her back cast, you may be sure. Almost 
before the hook touched the water a fine 
trout had it, and the way she sent that 
trout flying skyward was good evidence 
that the warm fishing blood of genera- 
tions was in her veins. She shouted and 
she danced: I can see her now, just as 
she looked holding up the trout. I can 
hear her shouting, “Papa, papa, I’ve 
caught a trout! I’ve caught a trout! 
And I did it all alone!” I baited her 
hook again—we were using worms—and 
she cast and hooked another almost im- 
mediately. A few moments later, she 
caught a third trout. Then, turning to 
her mother, she said: “Mamma, I wish 
you would catch one now, just to make 
it more interesting.” Oh, the wither- 
ing scorn of it! The rod was too heavy 


for her little arms, and before I could 
suggest that she rest, she said: “Papa, 
if you please, I think I will stop fishing 
for a while; it’s awful hard work to 
fish.” So I made her a little nest in the 
shade of a bunch of golden rod, where 
she quickly fell asleep, her hair rivaling 
the beauty of the yellow flowers. It is 
hard to say who felt the most elated over 
her achievement, she, her mother, or her 
father; suffice to say we were all proud 
that day. 

While Junior slept, my wife and I 
whipped the pool in earnest, securing a 
fine mess of trout. 

For a week we lingered at the old 
camp ground, fishing, taking pictures, 
studying birds and reading. We cap- 
tured a few large trout, but none so big 
as the “big one” of the year before. All 
too soon our ten days were gone, and 
we reluctantly took down the tent and 
turned our faces homeward. 


The Parson. 
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CALIFORNIA’S GRAY WOLF 
By HARRY H. DUNN 


DRAWING BY G. RYDER 


ae tr ekg not one in ten of the 
hunters that have coursed the coy- 
ote of the Southwest with hounds or 
shot him by accident while after other 
game, know or have seen the real gray 
wolf of California. While not pretend- 
ing to describe a new species, or any- 
thing of that sort, I may say that I 
have never seen an article or even a 
note of any kind describing this animal, 
which has, to my personal knowledge. 
not alone held its own in the past dec- 
ade, but has increased to a notable de- 
gree. The only men who seem to know 
much of this wolf are the ignorant sheep 
herders whose flocks pick up a scanty 
living along the base of the higher hills; 
and unless one understands their Basque 
patois, he has very little chance of in- 
creasing his information concerning the 
wild life with which they are daily 
brought into close contact. 

The gray wolf of the Southwest, as I 
have known him for the past ten years, 
however, is heavier than the coyote, of 
longer limb and much more powerful 
appearance. His jaws are stronger and 
his muzzle shorter by at least half an 
inch. To correspond with this the tail 
is more bushy (in fact, quite like that 
of a fox in October), while the pads of 
the feet spread out like those of a cou- 
gar cub, though the difference in the 
tracks made by the two is at once appar- 
ent upon comparing them. As I remem- 
ber the gray timber wolves of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, seen when a boy, this 
animal is not unlike them, only smaller 
and lighter in color. Now and then one 
of these California fellows attains to a 
much greater size than the rest, but 
there is nothing regular about this and 
the greater number are but slightly lar- 
ger than the covotes. The latter fear 
them greatly, and this is one of the rea- 
sons why the little prairie wolves are so 
few, even in the low, rolling hills in the 
Southwest. The gray wolf is no such 


a runner as the coyote, but he is easily 
the victor in a fight and lays in wait for 
the lesser wild dog with a persistency 
of which one would not believe an ani- 
mal of the wolf tribe capable. 

Never found far from heavily tim- 
bered hills, the California gray wolf does 
little or no harm to the farmer or poul- 
try-raiser, but does raise particular havoc 
with the little bush rabbits and the flocks 
of California quail. These he catches 
most often by stealth, after the manner 
of the cats, rather than by outrightly 
running them down, as most of the 
wolves of the East and North catch their 
prey. From this very habit of sneaking 
around through the brush—not so much 
because they are cowardly as because it 
is their way of getting a livelihood—this 
wolf is very rarely seen by quail or rab- 
bit shooters in our foothills. In the 
spring the color of the upper flanks and 
back of the wolf becomes a reddish yel- 
low, not unlike the back of a well-grown 
red fox, and this new shade blends per- 
fectly with the shades of leaf and grass- 
blade as put on by the new year; in late 
summer, when the hills get back the se- 
pias and grays of their regular coats, the 
wolf changes back himself and the result 
of these two “moults” is that the animal 
is about as invisible as he well could be, 
considering the country he runs over. 
Unlike the coyote, much of his hunting 
is done by day rather than at night, and 
almost always in silence—for he is no 
howler, as is the chicken thief of the 
plain below. When the gray wolf does 
let go his voice it is not in a wail, but in 
a short, sharp bark, impossible of imita- 
tion and nearest to the bark of a fox 
many times magnified of anything I 
have ever heard. 

Tn the choosing of a den, too, this wolf 
is more like the foxes than he is like the 
coyotes, selecting always some well-hid- 
den cave in a rocky sidehill, rather than 
making a “form” in the brush after the 
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manner of the prairie wolf. Oftentimes, 
however, this den is but a_well-shel- 
tered hollow between several rocks. Two 
young are born to these animals each 
spring — another point in which they 
are unlike the coyotes—and they de- 
velop very rapidly, as do most of the 
young of preda- 
tory creatures. 
The old ones, so 
far as I have 
been able to 
learn, remain 
mated for life, 
and when one is 
seen skulking 
through the 
brush it is al- 
most a certainty 
that the other is 
not far away. 
Throughout the 
Southwest, and 
particularly in 
Southern Cali- 
fornia, there are 
many huge trees that have had great 
holes burned in their bases by fool 
campers. In some cases these fires have 
killed the tree, in the majority only a 
hole has been burned, and in such cavi- 
ties the little red and grav foxes fre- 
quently have their homes. Now and then 
in a country of few rocky ledges or caves, 
one of these gray wolves will take up his 
abode in such a tree, but these cases are 
extremely rare; I have known of but one 
in the past ten vears, and that was, as I 
have said, in a section given over almost 
entirely to rolling hills without a rock 
or a cave for miles. 

The California gray wolf being a den- 
izen of the dense, brush-covered sidehills, 
hounds are of little or no use in hunt- 
ing him: smaller dogs would be snapped 
up and killed as soon as the wolf caught 
sight of them, even were they able to 
keep up with the chase. Over the coun- 
try this animal frequents he is no slouch 
of a traveler, and the pace he sets would 
soon wear down horses and men and dogs 
unaccustomed to it. The still hunter, 
however, may yet have some of the best 
sport with the rifle of, say, .25-20 cali- 
ber, of any of the shooting to be had in 
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the hill country. Those who have tried 
to stalk a lynx of the pineries know what 
an evanescent, drifting shadow he is; 
well, the gray wolf of California is just 
such another, only not quite so soft- 
footed. He knows many of the tricks 
of the mountain lion to perfection, too, 
especially that one of lying abso- 
lutely still in a dense thicket un- 

til the hunter has passed by, may- 

hap within twenty feet of the 
watchful beast. In common 
with all wolves this one has the 
faculty of run- 
ning low through 
the undergrowth, 
his brush trail- 
ing straight out 
behind him, and 
going at a rate 
no do gcou ld 
keep up through 
the many ob- 
structions that 
lie in his path. 
But he seems to 
glide over them 
some way, and if 
you get a shot 
the chances are 
it will be at a 
whisking gray 
shade among the 
underbrush and 
of which you can make out but the 
dimmest outlines. Now and then you 
will meet one when out rabbit-shooting, 
if you are very quiet; but if you do, 
he will have none of the inquisitive- 
ness of the lowland coyote with which 
you are familiar and for which you may 
mistake him at first glance: indeed, he 
will barely give you time to take a look 
at him before he is away up over the 
hillside to safety. A coyote would stop 
after he had run perhaps two hundred 
vards, overcome by his curiosity, to make 
a fair estimate of this new enemy. As 
with the antelope that once peopled the 
slopes of the Pacifie’s southern coast, 
curiosity will probably be the ultimate 
cause of the coyote’s extinction; even 
now they are much less numerous than 
when I first began to hunt here a dec- 
ade ago. That the coyotes are of vast 
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benefit to this section is undoubtedly 
the truth, but at the same time it is very 
hard to make the ranchers, of whose 
young orchards the coyote is a good, 
though unwitting friend, believe this. 
Fresno county had a sad experience in 
this line when she put a bounty on the 
scalps of the little prairie wolves; the 
jack rabbits soon overran the whole 
county, and the supervisors were only 
too glad to remove the price on coyote 


heads. So far, on the other hand, the 
real gray wolves of the southern end of 
this long state seem in no way to be 
growing less; so they will probably fur- 
nish sport for future generations of 
stalkers as they have for the past, and 
those who have the patience to care for 
this sort of hunting are so few that, so 
far as it is concerned, there will be 
plenty of the big gray fellows for the 
shooters of a hundred years hence. 


W’Y DE FISH DON’ BITE 


Hlit’s mighty ha’d ter splane w’y de fish don’ bite, 

W’en dis niggah’s ben er fishin wif his tackle jes right; 

W’en er ripple’s on de watah an’ de win’ am in de west, 

En he done know how ter ketch’ em erlong wif all de best. 
Sing O Miss Mandy! 


Ef hit aint in de rod, er de reel, er in de line 


Case de boat’s too big, er de hook it am too fine; 


Er de sinker am too hebby, er he didn’t bring er net, 
Den de po’ ol’ man he aint never learned how yit. 
Watch out mah chillun! 


Sometimes hit’s ease de sun am a shinin’ too bright, 
Er dis po’ tired niggah’s been a-dancin’ all de night; 
P’raps dey wouldn’t tak de spoon-hook because he kim too late, 
Er de mos’ of all dey wanted was er good live bait. 
O! don’ git weary! 


Mah wo’m can’s in mah han’ ease I think hit’s gwine ter rain, 


En if de sun comes out I ’low I shoh’ly eaint complain; 
3ut I loves ter heah de catfish er sizzlin’ in de skillet, 
En O bless mah soul, I shoh’ly hopes ter fill hit. 

Yo’ heah me chillun! 


But w’en hit aint de weathah, ner yit hit aint de bait, 
En hit aint case I stahted jes a leetle bit too late; 
Den I know dat rabbit’s foot am what am shoh’ly fer ter blame, 


Case I’s done clean fergit hit. 


Sho! T’s sorry dat I came. 


Good by mah honey! 


B. 











OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


XIX—DUCKS 

- AKING the duck family as a whole, 

we may readily divide them into two 
distinct classes, viz. : non-divers, or marsh 
ducks, as they are often termed, and di- 
vers, or ducks that inhabit deep water, 
their habits, range, nesting, feeding and 
other instinctive habits widely differing 
from each other, seeming more pro- 
nounced amongst the divers; but each 
sharing a part which makes a factor of 
the whole. 

These two classes will bear a still fur- 
ther sub-division into cold and warm 
weather birds, in which we find again a 
great change in habits, nesting, range 
and food. 

The northern and southern flight or 
migration of our ducks, oceurring yearly 
with a regularity unsurpassed, the great 
range they use over three continents, if 
we may include Canada and the British 
possessions, as well as North and South 
America; the peculiar traits each family 
possesses, their rapid and long journeys, 
are as a rule not understood by the aver- 
age duck shooter. He knows thev pass 
northward in the spring and southward 
in the fall, some nesting with us, others 
vanishing for months and_ returning 
with equal regularity, and _ probably 
draws from his own experience many 
points of interest, whereby he can tell 
when to expect them and the species or 
family that will first or next appear. By 
constant study and watching he obtains 
a knowledge which in ordinary seasons 
would be borne out to the letter; but 
often his caleulations are upset and the 
reverse occurs, or few birds arrive on 
schedule time. It is the field naturalist 
who observes, follows and lives with them 
throughout the year, observes their hab- 
its, how they conform to the seasons, the 
weather changes that affect them, the 
driftings north or south, east and partic- 


ularly westward, and other incidental 
points, which prove great factors in solv- 
ing the equation of “What has become 
of our ducks?” “Tot homines, quot sen- 
tentiae”! In our old college days the 
term was a familiar one, but how often 
did we graduates or undergraduates, even 
down to the “fags.” realize what it 
meant, or apply it to ourselves; it was 
the “hot pollov” who got the credit or 
blame any old way it turned. 

Volumes have been written on the 
subject. good, bad and indifferent, but 
steady, conscientious field work, cannot 
hut develop new facts and ideas which, 
if founded upon the sure basis of direct 
observation, strict research, with honesty 
in writing only facts, will result in 
truths, worth more than guesswork or 
casual and flighty thoughts. 

The greatest reform in duck shooting 
was accomplished when spring shooting 
was abolished in our northern states and 
shooting before sunrise and after sunset 
was suppressed. 

I well remember the time when Mr. 
Charles Hallock entered the field and 
by strict search and due inquiry, got the 
ideas of the various field naturalists and 
hunters as to how, and by what means, 
they could best prevent the slaughter of 
our ducks and game birds. The result 
was a law far-reaching in effect,—still 
not without flaws! Still it was the 
greatest, yes, the most powerful, stride 
toward the protection of our water-fowl 
and game birds ever instituted. 

The onward march of civilization, car- 
rving in its train cultivation and drain- 
age, has changed the flight to a great 
extent: with the increased influx of 
shooters, all contribute to drive the duck 
off his various grounds, leaving him, 
like the traditional dove, no place for the 
sole of his foot. 

Ducks indulge in many peculiarities, 
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shared to a greater or less extent by 
other shore and land birds, in having 
three principal resorts or places they fre- 
quent during the day, chiefly three, viz. : 
feeding, roosting and play grounds. The 
divers frequent places not shared by the 
marsh or non-divers; even families dif- 
fer amongst themselves, although a cer- 
tain segregation will be observed in va- 
rious species, owing to the nature of the 
location. The divers seek deep water, 
while the marsh ducks prefer shallow 
ponds, sloughs and open water on the 
prairies, but both indulge upon the food 
to be found upon the same lake or body 
of water, if environments are curtailed, 
or shallow as well as deep water exists. 
A feeding ground for divers is usually 
in deep water, where they can dive down 
to the bottom, tear or grub up their food, 
which consists of lily roots, celery, flags, 
wild potatoes, lotus and other deep-water 
plants, as well as fish, spawn of frogs 
and other food peculiar to the lake’s 
bottom. 

The play-ground is a place to which 
they repair during the interval between 
the morning and evening meal, when 
they can pack together, drift, raft and 
sun themselves while digesting the morn- 
ing meal. 

The roosting-places are in some se- 
questered spot away from danger, where 
they often feed during the night, but 
generally upon other foods not readily 
obtained upon their usual feeding- 
ground. They do not roost upon their 
play-grounds, but do so occasionally 
upon their feeding-grounds, according 
to the extent of territory they are using; 
divers being generally gross feeders, eat 
a greater or lesser part of the night. 

A non-diver feeds by tipping up, half 
of its body being submerged, and reach- 
ing its food in shallow water upon banks 
of rivers and streams, sloughs, mus- 
quaids, cornfields and bare ground. They 
usually feed up to nine or ten o’clock 
a. m., after which they drift or fly to 
some open sheet of water, or pond hole 
to rest, pick up gravel and digest their 
food, sun themselves and play while their 
gizzards, aided by the gravel or coarse 
sand, grind their food. Here they will 
stay, if undisturbed, until about three 


o’clock in the afternoon, when they again 
seek their feeding-places. About sun- 
down they retire to their respective 
roosting-grounds in shallow water, in 
rushes, wild rice, weeds, grass-beds, sedge 
and willows, or even upon the banks of 
creeks and sloughs or lakes. Here some 
families will feed more or less during 
the night on various foods, or if feeding 
on corn, lotus, smart-weed seeds, barley, 
wild rice or other grains, sip water, 
soften and digest their food, grain and 
acorns, ete., taking some time to soften 
up before digestion takes place. The 
food of each non-diver will be described 
with the characteristics of each species. 

The adaptation of the foot, together 
with the web, and the length of leg, is a 
provision of nature and plays an impor- 
tant part, for in all waders, swimmers 
and running birds it assists its travel or 
rapid progress over water or land. No 
better illustration can be observed than 
in the rail with clean-cut feet, the coot 
with a suggestion of a web, the grebe 
still more so, up to the full-webbed duck 
and still to the fuller web of the diver. 
Many think the web-foot belongs only to 
the diver, but take the pharalope, who 
are clean-cut swimmers everywhere, in 
fact all waders swim, regardless of 
webbed feet. 

The non-diver has a tarsus longer, 
web of hind toe shorter, whole web 
shorter and narrower, with legs placed 
farther forward. It uses land as much 
as water, has less down upon its breast 
and body and more generally distrib- 
uted. Eleven species are common to the 
Jnited States, some breed in every state 
in the Union; all are fit for the table. 
They will dive when wounded, to escape ; 
if upon land, they make for the water; 
if on the water they try to hide them- 
selves in weeds or rushes, seeking the 
shore to conceal themselves. 

A diver has feet broader, larger and 
more fully webbed, including the hind 
toe, which is longer. The tarsus. is 
shorter, wings, quills and tail shorter 
(there are three or four exceptions), 
tail has more feathers, sternum is short- 
er and broader, clavicle wider and legs 
are set farther back upon the body. They 
waddle more and frequent the land less, 
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They call less upon the wing and each 
species has its own note. Sexes differ in 
color and in the fall it approaches the 
color of the young. Unlike the non- 
divers, they are not all fit for the table, 
but a few, like canvas-back, red-head and 
the scaup, maintain the first rank as a 
game bird of the duck species. They 
are harder to kill, also to gather when 
wounded, fly lower and drop more read- 
ily to decoys or call. They dip to de- 
coys, dashing in more than circling, and 
are as a rule less wary. 

All ducks, divers or non-divers, dur- 
ing their spring and fall migration, pass 
over in three distinct issues or flights, 
staying a longer or shorter time, accord- 
ing to the issue or whether it be spring 
or fall, but governed entirely by the 
weather. 

The first flight of the cold weather 
birds in the spring travel up as fast as 
the ice will allow them, using the air- 
holes and sloughs where water exists, 
the second issue following in about ten 
days or so. Should cold weather, and 
especially snow, drive them back, as fre- 
quently occurs, the first issue, when they 
return, are apt to pass through without 
stopping more than a day or so, going 
north as the ice permits, the second issue 
remaining the longest. The third issue 
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hangs for a while, according to the 
weather and lateness of the season. The 
first issue breeds in the far North, the 
second scatter over the grounds south 
of the leaders, while the third breeds 
the farthest south of all, according to 
the birds’ range in parallels of latitude. 

The warm weather birds follow in like 
manner, but not until the ice has all 
departed and the cold weather has given 
way to spring. Families often differ 
widely in their habits; take the teal for 
example. The green-wing teal is a cold 
weather bird, often an early arrival, and 
also a late one in the fall; whereas the 
blue-wing and cinnamon teal are warm 
weather birds, the last to arrive in the 
spring and the first to leave in the fall 
with the wood-duck. 

Again, take the mergansers. The 
shelldrake, largest of all, and the red- 
breasted merganser, travel up the ice- 
laden stream, picking up rotten fish 
until they catch some in open water; 
whereas the hooded merganser is a bird 
that comes later, breeding in every state ; 
the others work to the far North. 

Ducks breed in every state in the 
Union, and up to and in the Arctic re- 
gions, according to their species, which 
I shall endeavor to describe in the his- 
tory of each. 
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THE SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


A Story of Its Successful Provagation 


I was once made secretary of a little 
group of angling enthusitsts, with full 
instructions to secure a quantity of 
small-mouth black bass fry or finger- 
lings, with which to stock a lake in the 
Hudson Highlands. By dint of much 
correspondence with the United States 
Government, sundry of its departments, 
and many officials, 1 secured at last a 
document which stated that our fish had 
been shipped. Great were our prepara- 
tions. When the little wrigglers arrived, 
they proved to be specimens of the large- 
mouth variety, which we had not asked 
for and did not want. More lengthy 
correspondence ensued. Later the U. 8. 
Fish Commission frankly admitted that, 
so far as was known, the artificial prop- 
agation of small-mouth black bass had 
not been a success, and that the Com- 
mission would be unable to supply our 
wants. 

An angler is a wonderfully hopeful 
creature. We did not give up our quest. 
Hence, when a business call recently took 
me into New England, I hunted up the 
picturesque little town of New Preston, 
Conn., and introduced myself to Mr. 
Henry W. Beeman. We were old friends. 
My quest was ended. In short, I had 
heard, and found it true, that Mr. Bee- 
man was doing what Uncle Sam could 
not do, and was successfully hatching 
small-mouth black bass. 

This, then, is a story of careful pio- 
neer work in almost untrodden fields, 
and a story of interest to every student 
of game fishes and every angler for 
them. 

The manager of this very interesting 
station for fish culture is a quiet man, 
intelligent, inventive, and plucky. Like 
most authorities on ichthyology, he be- 
gan as an angler, having at first very 
little interest in scientific fish culture. 
In this respect he resembles Seth Green, 
Cheney, Mather and Dr. Henshall. 
Gradually, as his interest deepened, as 


encouragement was offered, and as cir- 
cumstances permitted, he was led into 
scientific study of the black bass and 
their habits of breeding. ‘Today he 
probably ranks among the half-dozen 
authorities of the world on the subject. 

Through the enthusiasm and gener- 
osity of an accomplished angler from 
New York, who visited New Preston 
several years ago in search of pleasant 
summer headquarters, Mr. Beeman was 
influenced to take up the matter of es- 
tablishing a hatchery for small-mouth 
black bass with a view to improving the 
fishing in near-by waters. Although en- 
tirely unfamiliar with the work, he set 
himself to the task of studying local 
conditions. Though the black bass had 
been gradually dying out of the ponds 
and lakes in the vicinity, these condi- 
tions seemed to be entirely favorable, so 
that Mr. Beeman by no means aban- 
doned hope. Mr. Seymour Bower, of 
the Michigan Fish Commission, fur- 
nished much valuable information in re- 
gard to the construction of hatcheries, 
hut he seemed to know little concerning 
the actually successful hatching of black 
bass. Almost nothing could be found 
in print. Mr. Beeman could not spare 
time at the right season to visit the 
Michigan hatchery, where, later, some 
successful black bass propagation was 
conducted. 

The Superintendent of the Michigan 
Black Bass Hatchery suggested the use 
of spawning-boxes enclosed on three 
sides, and fitted with a movable screen 
in the front. These Mr. Beeman made 
for his hatchery, and so constructed 
them that when placed in two feet of 
water the boxes would project a few 
inches above the surface. Sereens six 
inches wide were provided near the sur- 
face, on the three enclosed sides, to se- 
cure good circulation. About six inches 
of clean gravel, ranging in size from a 
pea to an egg, was put in the bottom ol 
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each box, ten of which were placed at in- 
tervals around the pond in water of a 
depth of two feet. All work about the 
pond was finished on May 9 The day 
following, the first pair of bass had 
taken one of the boxes and spawning had 
commenced. 

The temperature of the ponds at this 
time was 64 deg. Fahr. During the next 
three days eight boxes were spawned in. 
There now began the gathering of much 
interesting data concerning the spawning 
habits of black bass. 

As Dr. Henshall and others have 
pointed out, the male bass alone selects 
and prepares the nest. In the wild 
state, gravel bottom is selected, in water 
of a depth of eighteen inches to three 
feet. Sand and sediment is cleaned 
away over a space about three feet in 
extent, usually circular in form. The 
nest is made concave, the fish sweeping 
with its tail all sand and small pieces of 
gravel to the outer edge, leaving the lar- 
ger pieces in the center. The gravel is 
made clean and bright, and is then ready 
for the reception of the female, which 
has taken no part in the nest-building. 
The spawning-boxes above described are 
designed to form acceptable nests for 
the fish, and also to afford control of the 
fry when they are ready to rise. 

The boxes proved attractive from the 
first, and at no time did the bass show 
any inclination to build nests elsewhere, 
though good gravel bottom existed in 
portions of the ponds. The general 
opinion among experts on the subject 
seems to be that, when the nest is com- 
pleted, the male swims off in search of 
a partner. Mr. Beeman is not at all 
sure that this opinion is correct. In sev- 
eral instances which he observed, where 
the pair came together for the first time, 
the reverse occurred. 

Soon after spawning the female leaves 
the nest, and takes no further interest 
in it. In fact, if she does not leave of 
her own accord, the male drives her 
away. He then assumes entire charge, 
moving about over the nest and keeping 
up a gentle fanning with his fins, to cre- 
ate a circulation of water and to keep 
the eggs clear of sediment. Soon after 
being deposited the eggs become at- 





tached to the gravel, and remain there 
until hatched. The number of eggs va- 
ries considerably, ten thousand being a 
good average. If another fish comes 
within a yard of the nest it is immedi- 
ately driven away. In no time during 
the hatching out of the eggs does the 
male leave the nest. Mr. Beeman thinks 
that in the wild state the male does not 
feed at all while caring for the eggs and 
the young fish; this period usually last- 
ing about three weeks. It was found at 
the hatchery that two or three days after 
the eggs had been deposited the male fish 
would take a small quantity of food 
daily. 

In water of from 64 deg. to 70 deg. 
Fahr., the eggs hatch in four or five 
days. The higher the temperature the 
more rapid the development. Anything 
below 60 degrees is almost sure to be fa- 
tal, and if the eggs are killed the male 
bass at once deserts its nest. When the 
eggs hatch, the young are almost color- 
less, and are provided with yolk sacks 
containing sufficient nourishment for a 
fortnight. 

During the period when the young 
bass remain scattered all through the 
gravel, individual fish may be seen to 
rise, swim up a few inches and then 
gradually sink back. As development 
progresses activity increases. At this 
time, the parent fish does not hover over 
the nest so constantly, going in only oc- 
casionally, but keeping strict watch for 
intruders. The young fish gradually 
take on color and form and the yolk 
sack becomes absorbed. They swim up 
toward the surface with wide - open 
mouths in search of their natural food, 
which consists of minute crustacea. At 
this stage they do not recognize their 
enemies and the parent fish is constantly 
on guard, swimming among the school, 
which by this time may have spread out 
over several square feet. Just before the 
school rises, the screens are put in place 
on the open side of the nest-boxes. The 
fishes are thus corralled where they can 
be watched, fed and caught at any time. 
Crustacea are caught with nets and 
placed inside the boxes for the young 
fish. They can now be transferred to 
nursery ponds already provided and 
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stocked with crustacea, or placed in 
large tanks. In the wild state the par- 
ent fish guards the young fry for a 
few days, until they become sufficiently 
strong and active to take care of them- 
selves; they are then left to work out 
their own salvation. 

An interesting discovery was made at 
this hatchery; one which, I think, has 
not been publicly recorded. The first 
pair of bass spawned on May 10. Four 
of the bass gave their attention to two 
females each. The second females de- 
posited their eggs immediately over those 
of the first females, and this happened 
in each case within twenty-four hours 
after the first deposit of eggs. Appar- 
ently all of the eggs hatched. The voung 
bass were then transferred to a large 
pond and the nests were used again. 

The ponds are divided by partition 
walls into three sections, on the plans 
of other hatcheries. The lower division 
contains eight feet of water, while the 
two upper divisions are shallower and 
designed for nursery ponds. The three 
divisions are connected by suitable open- 
ings, and the openings fitted with mov- 
able screens. During the first spawning 
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period the adult fish occupied the three 
divisions. As soon as the fry were re- 
moved from the nest-boxes the ponds 
were drawn down sufficiently to move all 
the adult fish, the minnows which had 
been placed there for food and the nest- 
boxes, into the lower division. The 
ponds were then filled and sixteen thou- 
sand fry from the tank placed in the two 
upper divisions. Before the ponds were 
entirely filled the eight males which had 
started such a numerous family began 
preparing nests again, and were soon 
busily engaged in caring for another 
family. In due time this second lot of 
fry was taken from the boxes. Fewer 
eggs were deposited during the second 
spawning period, but they hatched well. 
Soon after the fry were removed from 
the boxes the males again prepared their 
nests, and all were spawned in for the 
third time. This third spawning was 
much heavier than the second, but not 
quite equal to the first. It took place in 
a cold storm of several days’ duration, 
which finally reduced the temperature of 
the water to 59 degrees. Three days later 
the bass had deserted their nests and the 
eggs were lost. Two of the bass pre- 
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pared their nests for the fourth time, 
and again spawn was deposited. But 
the storm and low temperature still pre- 
vailed, and the nests were finally de- 
serted. This ended the spawning season 
of 1903. The sixteen thousand young 
small-mouths placed in nursery ponds 
represented only a small portion of the 
fry hatched during the first spawning 
period. Many thousands were trans- 
ferred to the tanks and to the nursery 
ponds, and finally safely planted. 

All manner of foods were offered the 
young fish, and much interesting data 
along this line collected. Maggots were 
found to be the only artificial food the 
young bass would touch, but these were 
difficult to obtain in sufficient quanti- 
ties. At last all attempts to provide ar- 
tificial foods were abandoned, and as far 
as possible the young fish were supplied 
with their natural food, crustacea, in- 
sects, ete.; reducing their numbers, by 
planting, from time to time, so as to be 
able to keep up to their food demands. 
The young fish made rapid growth and 
were very vigorous. Early in October 
the last of the young bass were planted. 
It was found that some of them were 
fully five inches Jong, and that the aver- 
age length was about four inches. Of 
the sixteen thousand fry originally placed 
in the nursery over fourteen thousand 
were planted. Two thousand out of six- 
teen thousand represented the proportion 
of loss during the summer; this, it will 
be agreed, is a remarkable showing, con- 
sidering the youth of the enterprise, and 
the difficulties overcome. It should be 
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recorded that a large part of this loss 
may be attributed to cannibalism result- 
ing from an insufficient food supply. 

The unmistakable suecess achieved in 
this interesting effort to demonstrate that 
small-mouth black bass can be raised in 
other than natural surroundings, augurs 
well for the future of angling for this 
splendid species of game fish, in these 
days of many anglers and much demand 
for bass waters. Thousands of sports- 
men’s clubs and angling associations and 
many private individuals have been in- 
quiring for years where they could pur- 
chase small-mouth black bass fry and 
fingerlings, and not even Uncle Sam 
himself could satisfactorily answer their 
queries. The generous financial aid and 
enthusiastic encouragement which this 
private project required from its incep- 
tion up to its present success has been 
unstintedly furnished by Mr. Theron J. 
Blakeslee, of New York, known to a 
large circle as a connoisseur in art mat- 
ters, to a smaller but not less select 
circle as an enthusiastic angler for black 
bass. Viewed either from the stand- 
point of broad-minded philanthropy or 
business acumen, the result places the 
angler of today under lasting obligations. 
The angling public now has its first se- 
cure opportunity to buy small-mouth 
black bass fry for general distribution, 
and the angler will not fail to appreciate 
that fact, as well as the more abstractly 
interesting one that a problem long per- 
plexing to fish culturists has been solved, 
apparently with scientific certainty and 
success. 

James A. CRUIKSHANK. 





Run, little rivulet, run! 
Summer is fairly begun; 

Bear to the meadow the hymn of the pines, 

And the echo that sings where the waterfall shines, 
Run, little rivulet, run! 


—ITucy Larcom, 








SPORT IN BURMA 


Shooting Deer, Bison and 


At this little jungle village that re- 
joices in the name of Erg-Gyaw, where 
I am staying now, November 6, the 
leeches and mosquitoes are at work all 
the time—no eight-hour day for them. 
However, the hunt- 
ing is fine, and deer 
and pigs are plenti- 
ful. I have bagged 
five large stags, and 
two boars within the 
past four days. Pea- 
fowl are plentiful, 
but their tails are 
not full grown yet, 


so Il have not 
troubled them. I 
have been trying 
a new rifle, a .30 
U. S. 1895 model 
Winchester, shoot- — 
ing a slightly heav- AND SOME 


ier ball than my old 

30-30, and it works like a charm. I have 
not missed a shot with it yet, and the 
deer were all on the jump when I caught 
them, though not far off. Three of the 
stags were lordly old fellows with fine 
antlers, and as they have been feeding on 
“naddy” for the past two months, their 
flesh is in prime condition. These deer, 
called sambur, or rusa, are solitary in 
habit, and, exeept when breeding, are 
generally met with singly. They travel 
at an astonishing rate, and owing to their 
eccentric and erratic method of dodging, 
are quite hard to hit. 

I see that the editor of Outing scored 
me rather severely in reply to a letter I 
wrote on the killing power of the small- 
bore. However, my letter was a simple 
statement of facts, and I could easily 
have stated many more. It was not 
written in any spirit of criticism nor 
with a thought of settling this vexed 
question. I have not used the heavier 
bores enough myself to presume to speak 
of the comparative merits of either the 





Tigers with a .30 Caliber 


large or small bores with authority. For 
my own shooting, I shall stick to the 
small bore, for ease in handling, accu- 
racy, speed and lightness of weight are 
more desirable to me than the ability to 
blow a hole one can 
crawl through if 
this must be ob- 
tained by burden- 
ing my _ shoulders 
with extra weight, 
making quick 
shooting impossible. 
Besides, the small- 
bore has killed big 


game to my com- 
plete satisfaction, 
heretofore, and I 


shall stick to it. I 
have hunted with a 
friend after run- 
ning deer, he 
armed with a heavy 
English gun, and I with my light rifle. 
Ile is a good shot, though, perhaps, not 
as quick as I at getting ranges, and I 
find that I seore fewer misses than he, 
and I have yet to lose an animal I hit. 

Recently I sprained my ankle badly, 
and to-day am not very lively. Karen 
surgery is very painful, and since spend- 
ing an hour with one of their doctors 
pounding, pulling and stretching my 
ankle, I do not wonder that so many of 
them die when only slightly injured. 
They die from the loving ministrations 
of their friends. I have a_ powerful 
magnetic battery here, a wonder to the 
natives, who come from far and near to 
get the “law,” as they call it. It is a 
real circus to see their faces and hear 
their howls of fear when they receive the 
force of the current the first time. They 
have been at it all day, and my sides are 
fairly aching from laughing. 


HIS FAVORITE 
TROPHIES 


RIFLE 


Near Min Gwe 
vember 10, while 


Lah village, on No- 
traveling, or rather 
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limping along, we met a party of Bur- 
mans carrying a litter in which was a 
boy of about fifteen, terribly gored and 
torn by a huge bison bull. He was be- 
ing carried to the hospital in Toungoo, 
a couple of days off. I helped him as 
best I could with my little knowledge of 
surgery. The bison was a solitary bull 
driven from some herd farther south, 
subject to blind fits of rage during 
which he fumed and tore up the ground 
and surrounding scenery and attacked 
every living creature he saw. He is said 
to have killed several men. Although 
scarcely able to more than hobble, I an- 
swered their prayers and we went out to 
his stamping ground, and he really had 
wrecked the country in spots. A nar- 
row tongue of land, higher than the sur- 
rounding paddy fields then under water, 
led to a dense jungle of perhaps a square 
mile or less in extent. Here His Lord- 
ship dwelt when not engaged in hunting 
the natives. The people did not care to 
follow me, and I did not care to have 
them, so I hobbled on alone. I reached 
the high ground and followed the bull’s 
path for a while, perhaps an hour, when 
I fell into a hole, spraining my sore 
ankle again. Walking being out of the 
question, I crawled on, soon getting cov- 
ered with blood from the bites of num- 
berless leeches. Mosquitoes and thorns 
were numerous, but I soon found the 
track was getting very “warm.” Soon I 
heard the brute sniff and get up in front 
of me, and knowing from his reputation 
that he would probably do the hunting 
now, I made haste to flatten myself out 
in a near-by ditch half-filled with water. 
The bull soon located me by scent, and 
charged, and as he came on I shot 
clean at his forehead; but the bullet 
failed to stop him, and he came on, 
bounding instinctively over my hiding- 
place. Though not killed, he was a bit 
stunned by my shot, and did not recover 
himself very quickly, and I gave him 
another shot that finished him. The 
people carried me back to Min Gwe Lah 
and here, November 12, I expect to be 
about by tomorrow. 


I arrived in Toungoo all right yester- 
day. Atone village, Ker-pow-low, I had 


two days’ good sport, and succeeded in 
getting twelve deer. I also missed a 
chance at a fine big tiger which went 
through the beaters, causing some con- 
fusion. The jungles were full of men, 
running this way and that way, any way 
to escape from the tiger, which was even 
more frightened than they. 1] lost my 
beaters for that day and had to give up. 
I intend to get back after the tiger soon, 
as he is killing the tame cattle. I have 
bagged something over twenty tigers in 
all—I have lost the exact count—so I 
understand their ways fairly well, and 
once or twice have had quite exciting 
times with them. This is the beginning 
of the cold season with us, and the moor- 
ings are quite cool; sometimes the ther- 
mometer gets down to 50 degrees, but 
during the day it gets up to about 80 
degrees, which is not too cool. How- 
ever, this is much better than 100, and 
over that we feel that there is quite a 
change. 

I am familiar with a good part of 
America, as I left my home when a 
youngster of twelve, and knocked about 
at all sorts of work and covered con- 
siderable territory. We have plenty of 
birds here in Burma, ducks, teal, jungle- 
fowl, pea-fowl, pheasants, partridges, 
quail, ete., but I do not kill very many 
of them, as my time, when at liberty to 
play, is taken up with other game. One 
does not find it difficult to get the 
“hang” of things here, and after a few 
months, when one is used to the differ- 
ence in trees and vegetation, hunting 
ceases to be difficult. For the large 
game, a good rifle, steady nerves and fair 
shooting are all that are required; then 
no animal has much chance against a 
gun. In the days when the old muzzle- 
loaders were in use, killing tigers, bears, 
bison and elephants, must have been 
rather dangerous work, but with our good 
magazine guns, the danger is materially 
lessened. Of course, some people never 
ought to be allowed to handle a gun. 
Such a man gave me a bullet from an 
elephant gun through the body several 
vears ago, and since then I hunt big 
game alone from choice. 

R. A. Earnshaw. 

Toungoo, Burma, Nov. 16, 1903. 
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Among all the American songbirds there 
is none more lovable and none more wide- 


ly loved than Robin Red- 


SAVING breast. One of the earl- 
THE iest visitors of the spring, 
ROBINS merry, kindly and confi- 


dent, he is known through- 
out the United States, and might well be 
loved by all. True, Robin Redbreast has 
a fondness for an occasional ripe cherry, 
or once in a while a luscious grape, but 
he more than pays for them by his ser- 
vices to the owners of the grapes and 
cherries. As a devourer of worms and in- 
sects he has few equals. The farmers of 
New Jersey who sought to pass a bill 
withdrawing all protection from Robin 
Redbreast, were blind to their own inter- 
ests. They have no better friend. Mr. 
Harry Scovell, Representative from Cam- 
den, is accredited with the defeat of this 
measure. Mr. Scovell should be the 
friend of all those who since childhood 
have loved Robin Redbreast. 


Current newspaper dispatches state that 
Dr. Geo. T. Snead, member from Princess 
Anne county in the Chesa- 

MR. CLEVE- peake Bay district, had in- 
LAND AND troduced in the legislature 
THE DUCKS a bill repealing all laws 
protecting ducks. The 

same dispatches state that this measuré 
was proposed by Dr. Snead wholly in the 
interest of Grover Cleveland, who is very 
fond of hunting ducks in that region. We 
remain altogether unconvinced of the 
truth or justice of the latter charge. We 
trust that no ex-president of the United 
States cares to shoot ducks in the spring, 
and we are convinced that Mr. Cleveland 
no more sanctions lawlessness in game 
protection than lawlessness in other mat- 


ters, nor asks exemption in his own case 
from the law. It is stated that Dr. Snead 
is a great friend of Mr. Cleveland, and 
that this bill was introduced on the basis 
of such friendship. If this be true, we 
opine that Mr. Cleveland has some fool 
friends from whose tender mercies he 
might well ask to be excused. 


By a singular coincidence, there was 
made public on All Fool’s Day the news 
that at length the impa- 
tient war correspondents 
who have been consuming 
their souls in Tokio, had 
received permission to go 
to the front and get a little news else- 
where than from their imaginations. 
Thus far, it must be admitted, the war 
between Russia and Japan has been a 
dismal failure, and we ascribe that fact 
simply and solely to the fact that the 
able and talented war correspondents 
were not allowed from the start to go to 
the front and conduct the operations of 
the two opposing armies. With Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis as commander- 
in-chief of the Japanese forces, and Mr. 
James Creelman, for instance, as leader 
of the Russians,, and with the Czar as 
his personal aide,—ah, then, indeed, we 
should have had some fighting; then in- 
deed we should have had some news, if 
only news about Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Creelman. With these and other great 
military leaders suppressed and kept in 
the background, the war was, indeed, a 
failure, up to the time of All Fool’s Day. 

We presume that there never lived a 
newspaper man who did not want to be a 
war correspondent. We cheerfully admit 
for ourselves this soft impeachment— 
indeed, we came precious near being per- 


THE WAR 
CORRES- 
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sonally mixed up with this very war, 
which we are satisfied will be far less of 
a suecess than it would have been had 
fortune allotted otherwise. Reflection, 
however, and perusal of the information 
cabled from the far East soothes us 
materially in our discontent. We are 
satisfied that any war correspondent who 
was ever an out-door man must have 
blushed did he gaze upon the evidences 
of the complete preparedness of the in- 
ternational staff of able war correspond- 
ents, who, since All Fool’s Day, have 
been in conduct of the war. They do 
say that each correspondent had about a 
ton of baggage, including top boots, 
sleeping bags, fur coats, tinned provi- 
sions, typewriters, dream books and 
other necessaries of an aggregate so 
formidable that there is no wonder that 
the Emperor of Japan heroically decided 
to see the war a failure rather than to 
undertake to transport the war corres- 
pondents and their supplies. The Em- 
peror grieved them very much when he 
said that each man could take only the 
outfit of a common soldier, and could 
depend upon only a common soldier’s 
grub. Ah, many an air mattress was 
pricked then, my countrymen! 

We wonder what would happen should 
there one time appear upon the scene of 
a rapid war campaign, a simple woods 
and mountains rustler, accustomed to 
travel light and live upon the land—a 
man possessed of full knowledge of the 
great fact that what a war correspondent 
needs is not head but feet, not luxuries 
but necessaries, not a depot for supplies, 
but, as General Forrest used to say, a 
headquarters in the saddle. Perhaps if 
there were a few of those in every war, 
the permission to go to the front might 
not be so long withheld. We fear, how- 
ever, that such a correspondence would 
after all be unwelcome. The highly dif- 
ferentiated war correspondent of today 
is a necessity for the proper waging of 
armed combats between rival nations. 
Heroes cannot be made without war cor- 
respondents, battles eannot be decided, 
policies cannot be laid down, navies can- 
not be operated. All these matters ap- 
pear to require a large tent, a well oiled 
typewriter, an ice box, and a larder well 
supplied. Since All Fool’s Day, we feel 
sure that both Russia and Japan may 
rest content. Although one or the other 
of them must eventually be defeated, the 
war will surely have been a great and last- 
ing success, 


Florida must look to her laurels in the 
tarpon fishing way, if indeed, she may be 
said to remain entitled to 
TEXAS any laurels whatever, in 
FISHING comparison with her rival, 
the great State of Texas. 
Texas certainly seems to be to the fore 
in tarpon taking in these days. During 
the year of 1903 there were 897 tarpon 
taken at Aransas Pass, Tex., by the guests 
of one fishing resort. Eighty different 
anglers met success, and among these Mr. 
A. Black, of Temple, Texas, took 37 
tarpon; Mr. J. E. Cotter, of Tarpon, 
Texas, 32; Gen’l Cleary, of San Antonio, 
Mr. A. P. D. Cleary, of the same city, 
50; Mr. R. H. Foat, of Waterford, Texas, 
26; Mr. C. U. Harrell and H. B. Harrell, 
of Gainsville, 15 each; Mr. Fred H. Reid, 
of Oklahoma City, 13; Mr. E. B. Staggs, 
of Palestine, Texas, 42. The greatest 
number by any one rod was 53, taken by 
Mr. H. E. Smith, of New York. Of 
course, a great many of these Texas fish 
are returned to the water; we hope ali are 
so returned which are not desirable for 
mounting as specially interesting tro- 
phies. 

This tarpon fishing in Texas has 
sprung up within the past five years; that 
is to say, it is so recently that its exeel- 
lence has been generally recognized. 
Texas is not yet so fashionable as Flor- 
ida, but the fishing seems to be better 
there. For that matter, it is in all like- 
lihood still better at Tampico, Mexico, a 
point which will one day be familiar to 
all lovers of this exciting form of 
angling. 


We have used, and propose frequently 
to use as a text the statement of the mar- 
ket fishers of the Great 


THE Lakes that the food fishes 
GREAT of these inland seas would 
LAKES long ago have been ex- 


hausted, had they not been 
stocked regularly by the State Fish Com- 
mission. Reason from great lake to little 
lake, and from little lake to stream, and 
we hope that the lesson of moderation and 
protection will be obvious in all the land. 
FIELD AND STREAM is not in polities, but 
in business, and even in business main- 
tains the right to certain individual opin- 
ions. Among these latter is the regard 
rather for the American individual man 
than for the American combination of in- 
dustry. The combination of the lake fish- 
ers is an instance of what organized pur- 
suit can do with the fish life of any water, 
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no matter how large. Prest. F. B. Dick- 
erson, of the Michigan Fish Commission, 
a man of very long experience, says that 
something must be done quickly to pre- 
vent the depopulation of the Great Lakes, 
which, in spite of all efforts made by the 
fish commissioners, have been well nigh 
depleted through the activity of the fish 
trust, which latter is not content with 
fishing, but takes a hand in legislation, 
as witness the record of the last session 
of the Legislature of Michigan. The 
same expressions of doubt and complaint 
come also from many cities along Lake 
Erie, and it is stated also that Lake 
Ontario, formerly the finest white fish 
water in the world, has been utterly ex- 
hausted. Lake Michigan is now relative- 
ly worthless, and Lake Huron has shown 
the effect of the drain for many years. 
Thus far, the big fishing tugs have gone 
“a little further west,” to Lake Superior. 
3ehind them is a devastation which may 
be likened to that wrought in the pine 
forests by the lumbermen. It is interest- 
ing to note that there was a widely at- 
tended meeting of wardens and conimis- 
sioners from states bordering on the great 
lakes, held in the month of March at De- 
troit. As a-result of this meeting, there 
will be offered in the legislatures of these 
different states a uniform bill looking 
towards the regulation of the fisheries ot 
the Great Lakes. We are a strange people, 
we Americans. We may pass these laws 
in the different states. Shall we then en- 
force them? Hardly. We are a strange 
people. We like to be humbugged, and 
we dearly love to be run over rough shod 
by those who are in no proper sense our 
masters. 


The month of May may be said to begin 
the season of spring for the angler of 
America. In some states 
the legal season opens a 
trifle earlier than the first 
of May, but for the most 
part, whether the angler pursue the trout 
of the North, or the bass of the lower lat- 
itudes, May is early enough for his first 
determined venturings forth. That first 
trip of the season, taken in sheer impa- 
tience of the indoors, in sheer human long- 
ing for the out-of-doors, that trip when 
the wind was raw and the streams were 
high, and Nature was yet chill and cheer- 
less—that trip of March or April we shall 
not count. It was human, but it was a 
mistake. Now the angler, settled and so- 
ber, stern and determined, may betake 
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himself to the streams with deliberate 


purpose and with logical expectation of 
success. Whatever be his quest, whether 
he shall seek trout, or bass or lesser tro- 
phies, we wish him good fishing. 


Let there be no jesting with death. 
Let there be no faking nor hoaxing in 
matters wherewith death 
is possibly concerned. We 
have in mind a certain 
business man who was 
asked to make a speech 
at a banquet, a matter which he could not 
well evade. He went to a friend and said 
to him, “Do you go and take my place, 
and make the speech for me. I want to 
get out of it. Dll just send to you, be- 
fore you sit down to the table, a telegram 
announcing the serious illness of my son, 
who is away at college in another city. 
That will serve as an excuse for me and 
let you through all right.” 

The banquet went on. The excuse was 
accepted. The speech of the friend was 
a success. But upon the following morn- 
ing the proxy met his principal. And he 
saw not smiles but horror upon the face 
of the latter. With trembling hand he 
showed an actual telegram, which an- 
nounced the actual illness and death of 
his son at college in the far away city. 
“Never again, in all my life,” said he, 
“will I jest with death, or trifle with 
these matters of human hardships or 
sorrow as excuses for my own benefit.” 

There is talk that a young explorer, 
eager, perhaps, unfitted for the task he 
imposed upon himself, started out for a 
story. We will say that he cared not 
how near that story came to tragedy. 
Whether or not this story has ended in 
tragedy we do not know. We have 
only in mind this known incident of one 


JEST NOT 
WITH 
DEATH, 


man who urged illness as an excuse, 
and found himself face to face with 


death as a fact. He had his own rebuke. 
Certain popular superstitions are very 
ancient and tenacious of life. For instance 
there is the one which 

THE THUN- holds that early thunder- 
DER SUPER- storms mean good fishing 
STITION later in the season. In 
rural districts, near Read- 

ing, Pa., loeal seribes record the fact that 
heavy thunder peals were heard early in 
Mareh. Thereto they offer, as proof of the 
old belief, the fact that excellent catches 
of suckers, catfish and other toothsome 
species have been taken. They state that 
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the thunder has also caused general awak- 
ening among the snakes, mud turtles, eels 
and other terrestrial or semi-aquatic ani- 
mals. We believe that this sort of thing 
customarily occurs every spring, but pre- 
sume it is hardly worth while to point out 
that spring brings the thunder, and not 
the thunder, spring. One may more easily 
move mountains than disturb a popular 
superstition. 


There has been before the public for 
many years the discussion of the mooted 
question whether or not the 


THE eggs of wild fowl on the 
DUCK EGG far Northern breeding 
INDUSTRY grounds are collected and 


handled as a matter of 
commerce by natives or other persons. 
There is a more or less fatuous belief on 
the part of a great many that the dimin- 
ution of wild fowl in this country is large- 
ly traceable to these inroads upon the 
Northern nesting grounds. We believe 
that the decrease of our wildfowl may 
more logically be ascribed to the settling 
up of regions formerly wild, and to the 
great multiplication of shooters, as well 
as the great improvement in sporting wea- 
pons. Upon the other hand, we do not 
feel ourselves able offhand to state that 
no such commerce in wild duck eggs ever 
did exist, or does not exist today. No 
amount of evidence of a negative nature 
is of avail against a small amount of 
positive evidence. It is therefore folly 
sweepingly to say that no such practices 
do or can exist, because we have never our- 
selves seen them or met with any one else 
who has seen them. The laws of evidence 
are not thus laid down in our courts of 
law. 

A curious letter is sent us by the game 
warden of the state of Minnesota, Mr. F'ul- 
lerton, who states that he has information 
from a banker and real estate man of Cay- 
uga, Iowa. The latter purports to have 
had acquaintance with the country that 
adjoins parts of Hudson’s bay, and he 
states it as matter of personal information 
that there are vessels which regularly run 
into Hudson’s bay and take on heavy ship- 
ments of the eggs of wildfowl, which are 
carefully packed and shipped to England 
for food purposes. These eggs are sup- 
plied by persons who collect them each 
year and deliver them to the agents of the 
vessels. These different collectors, or local 
egg hunters, have each certain territory 
upon which others do not infringe; thus, 
one may have an island, or a certain piece 
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of shore right, upon which his neighbors 
engaged in the same industry do not tres- 
pass. It is stated by this gentleman that 
on some islands there are thousands of 
nests of wild fowl. The eggs are collected 
each day, and the nests are in some cases 
broken up to prevent the mother bird from 
beginning incubation. In this way the 
egg season is extended over a considerable 
term, and the total of eggs collected is 
stated to be very large. Our informant, 
Mr. Fullerton, thinks this report, out of 
all the many which he has heard on this 
question, to be in all likelihood accurate 
and reliable. It comes to us merely as 
hearsay evidence, not admissible in a court 
of law, and not in this instance establish- 
ing an issue decisively one way or an- 
other. We do not consider it as settling 
the question of the sale of the eggs of 
wildfowl. Upon the other hand, neither 
do we consider that question to have been 
settled in the negative by any other evi- 
dence heretofore adduced. Pending direct 
testimony from some person who has seen 
this sort of thing, and who can give defin- 
ite facts and figures, all that a conserva- 
tive judgment can establish is the fact 
that we do not yet know whether or not 
the robbing of the eggs of wildfowl in the 
far North is or is not carried on to any 
great or dangerous extent. 


When members of the Council in some 
of our large cities need money, they hunt 
up a street railroad or a 
tunnel, We cannot as- 
cribe even so plausible and 
practical a motive as this 
as animating some of the 
freak legislation which comes before the 
country from time to time. For instance, 
in the month of March there were two 
bills before the legislature of New York, 
known as the Armstrong bills, both hav- 
ing to do with the matter of firearms. 
The first prohibits the ownership, through 
presentation or purchase, of any firearms 
or ammunition by any person under the 
age of 18. The second requires a heavy 
license of any one over the age of 18 
who owns firearms. We question whether 
anything more freakish and foolish than 
this was ever offered to an intelligent 
body of lawmakers, nor can we under- 
stand ‘the exact nature of the mental 
attitude which must lie back of such pro- 
positions as this. It is not in the least a 


FREAK 
LEGIS- 
LATION 


“ question of danger to the firearm and 


eountry, 
The trade 


ammunition industry of this 
vast as those interests are. 
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would find meaus to take care of itself 
and to repeal the law. What seems to us 
a significant and deplorable part of the 
matter is the fact that there exists and 
has representation in the legislature of 
New York, a man who so far forgets the 
principle of American manhood held in 
view in the Constitution years ago, in the 
clause guaranteeing to the American 
people the right to bear arms. That 
clause sets this nation apart from the 
European peasantry. The American unit 
is the greatest fighting unit in the world. 
Does the author of the Armstrong bills 
seriously believe that it is too much a fight- 
ing unit, that as men we are too manly, 
that as soldiers we may, peradventure, be- 
come too martial? The skilled boxer is 
the most peaceful of men. The master of 
his weapon is the slowest to use it. The 
most martial nation is the easiest one for 
other nations to get along with. It is the 
puerile, the weak, the insignificant, neuro- 
tic and unwarlike man or nation which 
makes the trouble in the world. We have 
nothing but contempt for the man back 
of the Armstrong bill, freak though he 
may be. We do not mention his name 
in the same year with that tall and kindly 
figure, the sportsman father, who taught 
us—many of us—how to handle a gun, 
and handle it carefully, as soon as we 
were able to carry its weight throughout 
a few hours in the field. The best sol- 
dier is he who learns to shoot when he 
is a boy. The only rider is he who begins 
in childhood. The peerless swordsman 
does not take up the sword late in life. 
The degenerate mind which framed the 
Armstrong bill asks us as a nation to 
forget these facts and to emasculate our 
manhood for the sake of God knows what. 
Is it “graft” back of this? Then kill 
it, and throw out of the legislature the 
man who proposed it. Is it simply a soft- 
ening of the brain? Then none the less 
expel from the legislature all such and 
any such a man. 

Kindred with this is the bill introduced 
in the sub-committee of the United States 
Senate, which, if it shall become a law, 
will prohibit the shipment of any fixed 
ammunition, except under the restrictions 
which govern high explosives. This is 
senate bill No. 4.319. We do not know 
the motive behind this, any more than we 
comprehend that back of the Armstrong 
bills in the New York legislature. It 
might be a club over the heads of some of 
the wealthy firms engaged in manufac- 
turing fixed ammunition. If so, all dan- 
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ger of the blow may be averted by the 
constituents of the worthy members of 
Congress, who, if the bill should be passed 
for that reason, would have submitted 
themselves to be the tool of designing 
persons, and who, if the bill were not 
passed, would be placing themselves in 
the position of asking bribe money to in- 
fluence their votes. Such money will not 
be forthcoming, but we imagine that a 
considerable popular indignation will be 
forthcoming on the part of a great many 
American citizens, who do not wish their 
liberty and pursuit of happiness interfer- 
ed with by fool laws which have no right 
or reason under them. If our learned 
Senators do not know that a box of cart- 
ridges is less harmful than a box of eggs 
in transit, then it is high time they were 
finding it out. There is no past loss of 
life or property inspiring this bill. There 
has been no accident for reason of am- 
munition exploding in transit. We do not 
know what there is back of it, save and 
except that we know good sense is not 
behind it. It should be killed in com- 
mittee. 


Several interesting changes have been 
made in the regulations governing rifle 
competitions of the Na- 


CHANGES tional Guard at Creed- 
AT CREED- moor. The old range of 
MOOR 900 yards in the state 


match has been replaced 
by a skirmish run in which 20 shots are to 
be fired, in any position. At the 800 and 
1,000 yard marks competitors are to fire 
seven shots instead of five. To qualify asa 
marksman, a man must make a minimum 
seore of 16 points, in five shots standing 
at 100 yards, and five kneeling at 200 
yards. He must score 17 points at 200 
yards, five shots prone position, or an 
aggregate of 49 points at the three 
ranges. Changes are made in the regula- 
tions for sharp-shooters and experts, most 
of which appear to us to be improvements 
upon the former regulations. We regard 
Creedmoor and the National Guard 
ranges throughout the country as in- 
stances of academic rifle shooting, and, 
as such, valuable. This sort of thing is 
good for the rifleman, if he can do no bet- 
ter. We shall never cease to mourn that 
day, however, if it shall one day arrive 
for us, when the rifleman of America, like 
him of England, must find his practice 
upon the rifle range exclusively, and not 
in the mountains and the woods. The win- 
ning of a trophy under set regulations is 
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well, but the winning of a battle where 
all regulations are forgotten, may be far 
better. There was no Creedmoor for An- 
drew Jackson ahead of the battle of New 
Orleans. We hope and pray that the rul- 
ers of this country, who are, indeed, the 
servants of this country, will see to it 
that we have left for our young men some- 


AND 


STREAM 


thing of that most excellent of all train- 
ing grounds for riflemen—that free hunt- 
ing country, which one day produced the 
best hunters and the best soldiers in the 
world. We do not classify the guardsman 
of today with the squirrel hunter of the 
past, but we would that the two might be 
nationally approximated in all our future. 





UNCLE DAVID’S FILOSOFY 


By Hisself 


San Marcus Rancu, Texas, 
Mareh twentyth. 
Dere Fie_p AND STREME: 

I hav thot it all over and I have kon- 
kluded that ther is a heep of things 
which is finanshully more profitabul for 
a man or a newspaper than stayin con- 
tented with just bein emernently respect- 
abul. 


You can here a threshun machene 
furtherst when it happens to be out of 
wheet. It’s the same way with men 
folkes; the fussessiest man is the feller 
that is doin the leest. 


The old woman was rite crule to me 
this morning, because I tole her it was 
my dooty to go fishing and not set out 
her flour bed. This led me to set down 
and moralyze thus, that tho luve may be 
intoxicatin, marrage is occashunly like 
bromo seltzer. 

P. S. I mean it is soberin. 


Game birds and religion ought not to 
be kept in cold storage. Ether is better 
for immedate use. 


If you git in the habbit of laffin at trub- 
bles you will find the custom grow on 
you, and yore friends will be a heap glad- 
der to see you cum around. 


At this date on the San Marcus, the 
grass is gittin green an the mockers is 
singin. An the bass is beginnin to take 
notice. I perdict a great season for bass 
and subseripshuns. 

P. S. Sinse I got my new shot gun, 
Fietp AnD SrreaM is more popular in this 
district. 


There is, accordin to my observashuns 
in natural history, three kinds of wid- 
ders, sod, grass and Alfalfa. The first is 
a widder natcherly by the akt of God, 


and the second by the akt of man. A Al- 
falfa widder is the kind that is married 
to a coldish man, an comes to Santone 
or El Paso in the winter time, for the 
immedute purpose of havin a good time. 

P. S. The Alfalfa sort is not so sor- 
rowful. 

Speakin of widders, did you ever no- 
tice how a young woman always calls a 
young man sordid and mersennery if in 
a ungarded moment he happens to mar- 
rie a ritch widder ? 

P. S. But it aint that way when a 
gurl marries a ritch widderer. God for- 
bid! 

Yew kaint mend a aig after it is bust- 
ed, but yew can ete the aig fryde. 

Bud Sowers came along yesterday and 
got five dollers from me to help his kam- 
pane fur sherrif next elexshun. After 
mature deliberashun, I kaint see why I 
done giv that five to Bud. He’s a horse 
theef and kaint be elected, and if he 
was, he wouldn’t make me depputty. 

P. S. If I could keep out of det and 
out of polliticks, there wood be sum hope 
for me. 

There is a lot of talk about oppertuni- 
ties in life, but I notice the best opper- 
tunities is them that is Hand made. 


Don’t watch the clock too clost. It'll 
run any how without yore help. If yew 
git afraid yew are doin too much work 
fer the money yew air gettin’, it is time 
for the boss to look around for a new face 
that don’t resemble yourn. 


Hel hath no fury like a advertizin’ 
agent scoarned. 


Religin is al rite as a trade fer a few. 
But as a exklusive perfession it is not 
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good fer the masses. It needs Bacon and 
flour along with it, as many a white man 
ean testify which has lived nex to a cul- 
lered preacher. 


A short cut duz not alwus cut mutch 
ise. Your unkel David has offen noticed 
that. 


I wud advise enny sun of mine to be 
ether a man or a mouse. If yu kaint make 
nothing else in this world, make mistaikes. 
What you don’t do don’t help yew, ner no 
one else. 


There is few subscriptions took to a 
magazine by sayin’ you need the money, 
and eryin’ if yew don’t git it. If, owin’ 
to the sterne necessities of lyfe, yew feel 
that you’ve got to rob your feller man, 
you'd a heep better smile while you’ve got 
your hands in his pocket, than for to weep 
at that Kritical Moament. 


Whatever you do, don’t worrie. Yew 
may hav to punch a new hole in your belt 
if youre clothese gets too loose, but wor- 
ryin over it ain’t agoin to make em no 
titer. Jest a few lines of hussel beats 
four worries of a kind. 


I hev alwus found it won of the easiest 
things in the wurld to fergive other 
folkes’s enemies. As to my own enemies, 
that is some diffrunt. 


A friend in nead is a good thing, some- 
times, but I alwais make the limit five 
dollars. 


The ole woman’s crewelty in keepin me 
home this brite wether done cause me to 
notice our two cats. They lay out there 
in the sun comfortabul, an they wink and 
yawn an take life eazy. Now supposin I 
tie them cats together, they are the same 
eats, but imedately a scene of confushun 
ensues. Now why is this? 

P. S. I think the ole woman had bet- 
ter ov let me go fishin. My filosofy ken 
be sum cuttin when my hart is tuched. 


Did you ever notis how much this thing 
of Life is like a meel in a bad Restraw? 
The things you want you kaint seem to 
be able to find on the bill of Fair. 


There are sum things in life which 
makes livin wurth while; they are so 
sweet. Among these is babies, flowers an 
eat fish. A fresh cat fish just offen the 
hook has a cheerful look about him which 
alwas seemed to me to make the wurld 
brighter an plessenter. 


There is a good many ways ov gittin 
things dun for you if you hav got the 
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Price. You kan hire a man to do most 
Enything, but even the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan cuddent successfully send a Hired 
Man to represent him in a prayer meetin. 


If I loved my ole womman as mutch as 
she thinks I ought to, I wouldn’t hev no 
time lef to plow korn. 


My son Bill which I sent out to plow 
cotton this mornin becus I had to stay 
in an rite filosofy, he cum in about a hour 
ago and sed he didn’t plow none. I ast 
him why and he sed he was havin a chill. 
Says I to him then, “Bill,” says I, “chills 
don’t make no differense in this world. 
What men wants is not explannashuns 
why things wasn’t done, but detales about 
the things that has been did. You'll git 
plentie of chills all along thru life, Bill,” 
sais I, “but it ain’t the chills that counts; 
it’s the cotton that you plow.” So sayin, 
I soked him with a piece of cord wood, and 
he went away feeling more cheerful. 

P. S. Filosofy is no good if it aint 
practical. 


Then agin, my gal Sue, she set around 
all the mornin wishin fur a new kaliiko 
dress. Says she “I du hope I git a new 
dress over to Santone.” And then she 
looks at me, hopin [ll ketch her meanin. 
But says I to her, “Dautter,” says I, 
“Hopin don’t git things. You better rase 
a few more domminick chickens and sell 


P. 8. I try to teach my folks that there 
is only room in this fambly for 1 filosofer. 


Never imertate anuther man’s Methuds. 
I allus considered Bud Sowers, our kan- 
didate fer sheriff, as one of the best 
smoked ham operaters in the county. But 
for my part, when goin into a smoak house, 
T allers take a board off the far end from 
the house where the folks lives. Bud re- 
lies on bustin in the door of the smoke 
house, or tryin a bunch of keys. Last 
week Judge Holeomb shot twelve buck- 
shot into Bud, and he kaint ride com- 
fortabul yet. 

P. S. Start in on a system of yore 
own, and don’t be afraid of a little kau- 
shun now and then. Many a young Na- 
poleon gits it in the back, while engaged 
in the midst ov his most brillyant oper- 
ashun. 

Don’t tell other folks yore trubbuls. 
When a man tells me he wishes he was 
ded, I allways feel like Iendin him my 
shot gun. 

So no moar att Pressent. But you Just 
waite til I bean fishin. Unxken Davmp. 











THE FIRST SALMON 


On the first Sunday in April the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes was doubly 
discounted by a number of the big hotels 
of the East, for they all had “the first 
Penobscot salmon of the season.” In Ban- 
gor on March 31, popular interest was 
centered upon that king of all fishes—the 
Penobscot river sea salmon, for on the 
morrow he would be laid out on a Bangor 
market slab, the pride of the angler and 
the admiration of all beholders. And he 
would be worth from twenty to thirty-five 
dollars, for he would weigh from sixteen 
to twenty-two or twenty-four pounds, and 
sell for from a dollar and a quarter to a 
dollar fifty the pound. But the first, the 
very first Penobscot salmon, he would be 
packed in ice and sawdust in a clean pine 
box and sent perhaps to the President of 
the United States, at least to some great 
hotel, and every fisherman was resolved to 
take that first salmon when on the morrow 
the law allowed him to be killed. 

Leroy T. Carleton, chairman of the 
Maine Commission of Inland Fisheries 
and Game, advises that the prospects for 
a good fishing season in Maine were never 
better. “It is usually considered a good 
omen for superior fishing,” he writes, 
“when the ice is late in clearing from the 
lakes and ponds.” 

A great number of lakes and ponds sur- 
round Bangor within easy reaching dis- 
tance, and in them landlocked salmon, 
trout, black bass, white perch and pickerel 
are plentiful. Hermon pond, Hinds pond, 
Fields pond, Phillips lake and Green lake, 
as well as many other near-by waters, all 
afford good fishing. Moosehead lake, per- 
haps, holds the palm for being the best 
adapted to the trout of any body of water 
in Northern Maine. Its waters are deep 
and cold, and the fish all run large. In 
the last two years Moosehead has been 
liberally stocked from the state hatcher- 
ies with salmon, trout and togue; the lat- 
ter fish in this lake are said to be superior 
in flavor to those of any other waters, and 
very game. The best sport is to be had 





on Moosehead about two weeks after the 
ice leaves, which occurs any time from the 
first to the twenty-first of May; guides 
should be consulted; the ice will probably 
be late in going out this year. 

It is as amusing as peculiar that most 
New York hotels and restaurants serve the 
Penobscot river sea salmon as the “Kenne- 
bee” salmon, considering that there are no 
Kennebec salmon. 

MASSACHUSETTS STREAMS 

No angler who finds a well-stocked trout 
stream cares to advertise the fact, hence 
it is no easy task to advise the unin- 
formed as to the best places in the old Bay 
State to look for trout. 

Nevertheless, inferring that many of 
our readers may be interested to know 
where to find good streams within a radius 
of seventy-five miles from Boston, we give 
the following brief list: 

Blackstone, Worcester county—The Fox 
and Wallis and the Ironstone brooks are 
promising. 

Fall River, Bristol county—No less than 
six brooks have been stocked. 

Lancaster, Worcester county — Two 
streams with reputations are located here. 

Leominster, Worcester county—Good 
sport in both the Monoosnock and Mam- 
moth streams. 

Lexington, Middlesex county—The Lex- 
ington streams are well looked after by 
the fish and gamé commissioners and the 
Middlesex Sportsmen’s Association. 

Marlborough, Middlesex county—Five 
streams usually well stocked. 

Middleborough, Plymouth county—Four 
well-stocked streams. 

North Brookfield, Worcester county— 
Six brooks in this town have been stocked. 
West Brookfield, adjoining, also has a 
good trout stream. 

Peabody, Essex county—Two streams 
with good possibilities. 

Southbridge, Worcester county—One 
stream. 

South Acton, Middlesex ecounty—Three 
streams here have been abundantly 
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stocked and should furnish very good sport. 

South Framingham, Essex county— 
Three good streams. 

Townsend, Middlesex county — Three 
streams here unusually well stocked. 

Westminster, Worcester county—Four 
well stocked brooks flow through this 
town. 

Twenty-six thousand dollars were ap- 
propriated last year for the requirements 
of the State Fish and Game Commission. 
Thirty-four great ponds were stocked with 
fish, some for the first time, and the num- 
bers planted ranged from half a million 
to two-and-a-half millions to each pond. 
Smelt were introduced in some ponds, 
primarily as a food for the landlocked 
salmon. The law does not permit the 
Commission to stock any pond less than 
twenty acres in extent. Last year over 
900,000 fry were distributed in the State, 
while 60,000 fingerlings were also planted. 


TROUT IN CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut anglers find Ketch brook, 
an open stream near Broad Brook village, 
quite productive so far this season. Broad 
Brook has long been known as an anglers’ 
resort, and there are some good anglers 
there the year ’round, for that matter. 
Mr. Samuel North, of that place, is a 
thorough angler and knows all the best 
pools in his vicinity. 

South Windsor streams have afforded 
some good catches, as have also the 
streams near East Hartford. Glastonbury 
and South Glastonbury streams, as _ well 
as those near Framingham, Collinsville 
and Norfolk have given but poor fishing. 
Guy Parsons, of Unionville, has had good 
success in Wildcat brook, and Dr. M. J. 
Morrissey, of the same place, has taken 
some good fish in Tumbledown brook in 
Framingham. 

Many of the Connecticut brooks are so 
thoroughly “buried” in the tangle of 
brushwood and shrubbery as to render fly 
fishing at any time out of the question, 
except in an occasional pool—that usually 
is devoid of trout. There is trouble 
enough in worrying bait down into the 
water among the bushes, and he who has 
worms and patience in plenty shall take 
the most fish—all things being equal. But 
early in the season the New England ang- 
lers found need for the pickaxe, and some 
thought of dynamite, to get worms, so 
deep was the frost. As usual, the wise 
fellow who had access to a friendly hot- 
bed was the first and most successful 
angler on the stream. 


SAM DUNNIGAN 
Mr. H. H. Thompson, of Passaic, N. J., 


writes: “A late issue of your journal had 
an illustration of the noted Adirondack 
guide, Sam Dunnigan, whose well-remem- 
bered phiz surprised and delighted me, 
bringing vividly to mind the salient inci- 
dents of one of the most enjoyable and 
successful outings of my numerous camp- 
ing experiences in the ‘North Woods.’ As 
I failed several years ago to locate Sam on 
terra firma I supposed that he had been 
transmigrated to the other side of a stream 
seldom sought but sure to be crossed even- 
tually by every fisherman. But Mr. Rad- 





SAM DUNNIGAN 


ford, of your Adirondack department, 
writes me that he saw Dunnigan last sum- 
mer at the railroad station at the foot of 
the Fulton chain of lakes and has no rea- 
son to think that the old guide is not alive 
and kicking today. 

“Dunnigan must be a veritable tough nut 
not to be easily bowled over, even by old 
age, for such exposures as he was once 
carelessly addicted to should shorten any 
ordinary life. 

“?Way back in the days antedating the 
desecration of the unvexed waters of the 
wilderness by all sorts of steam craft and 
of the wild, wooded shores by public 
houses, I foregathered with a few congen- 
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ial spirits for a ‘camp meeting’ in the 
‘North Woods.’ 

“From Boonville we had wheel travel 
eight miles to Booth’s mill on the Moose 
river. At the ford Ed. Arnold met us with 
two horses for luggage and supplies and 
six others for us to ‘ride and tie’ over the 
formidable sixteen miles through the un- 
broken forest to the Brown’s tract clear- 
ing. No doubt this route is now much 
more feasible, but in those days the road 
was harder to travel than any road to Jor- 
dan yet celebrated in negro minstrelsy. We 
stayed over night at the only clapboarded, 
shingled and glazed house left in the fif- 
teen-hundred-acre clearing made by Gov- 
ernor Brown, of Rhode Island, who under- 
took to develop some iron ore beds there, 
damming the Fulton chain of eight lakes 
and constructing a corduroy road through 
the wilderness to the settlements outside 
for transport of the product. It was a 
stupendous scheme and was put in charge 
of a Polish gentleman who married the 
governor's daughter. The overseer having 
exhausted his means in the fruitless enter- 
prise, and succumbing to the difficulties, 
blew out his brains one morning at the 
corner of this same house. Otis Arnold 
and wife took squatter possession of it and 
they entertained passing sportsmen and 
supplied campers with needed stores. 

“Next morning at the Old Forge dam, 
two miles above, we met our guides, San- 
ford Sperry and Sam Dunnigan. No 
sportsman ever found more skilful or ser- 
viceable guides than these two men. Sper- 
ry some three years later was drowned in 
Lime Kiln lake, three miles from the head 
of Fifth lake, Fulton chain. 

“Tn our leisurely trip up the lakes we 
stayed the first night at the head of Third 
lake, where we found a good bark shanty 
and an excellent spring. Next day we 
moved up to the ‘Walton Camp’ on Fourth 
lake. the headquarters of the North Woods 
Walton Club, which luxuriated in an en- 
built 


gineer’s log house five years pre- 
viously. Our next halt was on ‘Stag 
Head's’ bay of the Seventh lake, which 


we agreed was the loveliest of the smaller 
lakes and whose appearance in the hushed 
twilight of that beautiful evening is still 
a pleasant picture in my memory. The 
next day, ‘carrying’ about two miles above 
the Fighth lake, we struck Brown’s Tract 
inlet (of Racquette lake), four miles above 
its mouth and two miles from the only 
house at that time on the lake, occupied 
by Josiah Wood, where one of the boats 
arrived at noon. Towards night I was 
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rowed three miles to the South Inlet, at 
the head of which a large pool yielded to 
my persuasions two dozen trout, of which 
a selected seven weighed six and a half 
pounds. That evening two of the party 
each killed a deer in the inlet. 

“On our return down the lakes we 
camped the last night on First lake. As 
the campmate slated to ‘float? for some 
venison to carry home was unwell, it was 
decreed that the writer should go out in 
his place, and Dunnigan was to be my 
guide. Two of my comrades tendered me 
their ritles, but as I had sermonized so 
much against rifle practice from a boat in 
the night at a deer which would most 
likely be wounded and not bagged, I took 
Sam’s advice and his old revolutionary 
muzzle-loader charged with fifteen buck- 
shot. It was settled in my mental fore- 
east that if that gun was Jet off against a 
defenseless deer the venison would be 
mine. Sam paddled me down to the dam 
without success, but on our way back and 
at Indian Point, from which the old trap- 
per Foster shot an Indian in his caaoe a 
few years before, the boat suddenly stopped 
and directly my attentive ear detected a 
slight noise in the water on the opposite 
shore. Then began a movement and a sus- 
pense that have never faded from my 
memory. The boat slowly turned and 
glided in the direction of the faint sounds. 
Never before or since have my emotions 
for the next few moments been duplicated. 
The night was pitch dark and the air 
deathly still. The guide flitted out of my 
consciousness and the boat, to my mind, 
became a living sentient being, slowly and 
softly stealing in the darkness upon its 
unguarded prey. I sat upon a board across 
the gunwales of the boat at the bow, under 
the old style of jacklight, with Sam’s dead- 
ly old weapon in my hands. Presently the 
rays of our light outlined the form of a 
three-year-old buck feeding knee-deep in 
the water. Sam whispered, ‘Shoot,” but I 
did not pull the trigger until the deer 
raised his head to gaze at our light and 
exposed a plain broadside. Through the 
smoke of the discharge his head only was 
visible and I exclaimed, ‘Sam, that deer is 
going to get away.’ The quick response 
was ‘You be d—d! I accepted the amend- 
ment a moment later when Dunnigan 
stepped out of the boat and cut the buck’s 
throat. 

“Tt began to rain before we 
camp, and here I witnessed 


reached 
an example 


of Dunnigan’s habitual indifference to the 
risky exposures which somchow have failed 
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to cut short his days. Our old shanty was 
so small and full that Sam would not 
wedge in, so he laid down on the ground, 
with only a single blanket over his wet 
clothes, close to an old rotten log in front 
of the camp. He paid no heed to remon- 
strances and gave me the impression that 
this was his customary manner of taking 
care of himself. Today Dunnigan must 
be somewhat less than a hundred years 
old, and if he desires to become a centen- 
arian he has my best wishes in that be- 
half.” 


GOOD FISHING 


Mr. Frank Cox, 52 Gold street, Dover, 
N. J., has a “corner” on the bass and 
pickere! fishing in his section, but gen- 
erously offers to share it with any fellow 
readers of FireLp AND STREAM who may be 
interested. Mr. Cox writes that there are 
several good lakes in his vicinity, and 
says he will gladly assist visiting anglers 
to an enjoyable and successful fishing 
trip. Mr. Cox states that though there 
are but a few trout streams near Dover 
they are regularly stocked by the fish com- 
missiovers and he gets an occasional good 
day’s sport with the speckled fellows. But 
bass fishing is his “long suit.” and bait 
casting his greatest accomplishment. Mr. 
Cox generously offers to entertain two 
or three anglers, drive them to the lakes 
in his own rig and give them a chance at 
“his” fish. 


ON LONG ISLAND 


Fortunately for the sportsmen, Long 
Island trout streams did not suffer from 
the intense cold of the past winter as did 
some of the streams up the state. While 
there was plenty of thick ice on most of 
the Long Island streams, the weather was 
at no time severe enough to freeze any 
trout streams solid. Hence it is to be ex- 
pected that the trout fishing on Long Isl- 
and this season will prove better than that 
to be had in the northern part of the state. 

Superintendent Walters of the State 
Fish Hatchery at Cold Spring Harbor has 
been busy planting trout in the Long Isl- 
and streams, and states that he planted 
last vear almost as many eggs and finger- 
lings as he did this vear, and these last- 
year trout will afford good sport now. 
Many of the trout planted last year were 
yearlings, and some were two-year-olds. 
Superintendent Walters believes that the 
present season will prove a surprise to 
many anglers who have never credited 
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Long Island with having trout streams 
that were really fishable. 

Of the open, or un-posted, trout streams, 
that of first importance is the 
quogue river at Smithtown. It affords tive 
or six miles of fairly good fishing. Some 
very good trout are taken in this river, 
especially at the mouth, where the tide 
backs the water up twice every day. The 
veteran anglers make it a point to visit 
the mouth of the Nissequogue in the early 
morning; later in the day they fish the 
pools farther upstream. 

Bay Shore boasts two good trout 
streams, each of which has about a mile 
of public fishing, while The Brook at 
Babylon also gives about a mile of very 
fair fishing. Patchogue has two streams, 
2ach of which is fishable for two miles, 
and Huntington has a stream that gives 
some good fish. The best catches on the 
IIuntington brook will be made on the 
meadows, through which it wends its way 
to the harbor. Unfortunately this stream 
has not been systematically planted of 
late, hence is not so productive as former- 
ly. Brown’s river, at Sayville, has about 
a mile of public fishing, and the anglers’ 
usually resort at the Forest House. Car- 
men’s river has several miles of fairly 
good fishing, and the anglers stop off at 
either Yaphank or Brookhaven. At Mas- 
tie the Forge river has some very good 
fishing, but only a small strip of water is 
open to the public. The Creek, at Wading 
river, has some nice fish and is a charming 
little stream; though the angler can not 
expect a large catch, he will be repaid for 
his visit by the beauty of this enchanting 
little creek and its environments. At 
Glen Cove many large trout have been 
taken from the pool formed by the water- 
fall of the upper dam. The feed streams 
of the Brooklyn Water Works at Massa- 
pequa contain many fine trout and large 
fish are also to be caught in the ponds; 
permission to fish these waters may be ob- 
tained by enclosing a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope to the Superintendent 
of the Water Works, Brooklyn. 

Even if the angler fails to take as many 
and as large trout as he might desire; 
even if he does not experience life in the 
woods as he would in Maine; even if he 
does find no need for the delights of a 
trusty guide and a goodly canoe, he may 
eatch good, scrappy trout, get a generous 
appetite, a good healthy fatigue, his lungs 
full of ozone, and mud on his boots on 
Long Island, in the very shadows, almost, 
of New York’s skyserapers. 
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THE OWEGO CLUB 

A number of sportsmen and others in- 
terested in the preservation of animal life 
met recently in the village of Owego, N. 
Y., and formed the Owego Rod and Gun 
Club. The object of the club is to foster 
a public sentiment in favor of better fish, 
game, and forest protection; to stock the 
waters with fish, and the forests with 
game; to suggest and aid the enactment 
of laws for the protection of fish and 
game; for the preservation of the forests; 
to aid in the enforcement of the laws for 
the protection of song and insectivorous 
birds, and to prevent the wanton killing of 
any harmless bird or mammal; to seek and 
destroy all illegal devices used for the cap- 
ture of fish and game, and to prosecute all 
violators of the law relating to the forego- 
ing that it is able to apprehend in Tioga 
county. Although the club is less than a 
month old, it has over 177 members; it 
has restocked the streams of Tioga county 
with 25,000 trout; it has placed an order 
with the state fish hatchery for 2,000,000 
pike; it has compelled several saw mills to 
cease dumping sawdust into trout streams, 
and has made an appeal to the public by 
causing notices to be published in the lead- 
ing newspapers of Tioga county. 


BEAR TRAPS 

“Our attention is called to paragraphs in 
your February and March numbers,” 
writes the New York agent for the Oneida 
Community, Ltd., Kenwood, N. Y., “in 
which a correspondent from Fredericton, 
N. B., highly praises a 14-pound bear trap 
made by a local blacksmith, on account of 
its lightness. This shows that the writer 
is not acquainted with the several patterns 
of Newhouse bear traps, two of which are 
not only several pounds lighter than the 
one he refers to but are absolutely guar- 
anteed to hold any bear that gets into 
them. 

“Tt has been a settled principle with the 
Oneida Community in manufacturing the 
Newhouse trap for the past 50 years to 
promptly meet every well recognized want 
of the trapper, and as our original No. 5 
bear trap was thought by some trappers to 
he unnecessarily heavy we provided a No. 
50 trap, which weighs but 11 pounds, and 
which is furnished by all hardware deal- 
ers. 

“The springs of the Newhouse trap, it is 
hardly necessary to say, are far superior 
in action and reliability to any that can 
possibly be made by a blacksmith. The 
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discovery made 50 years ago by the old- 
time trapper, Sewell Newhouse, of a secret 
method for tempering springs has been 
carried out with the greatest pains by the 
Oneida Community (of which he was a 
life member) and enables them to posi- 
tively guarantee every trap. 

“Besides the No. 50 bear trap, which is 
5 pounds lighter than the No. 5, we also 
have the No. 150 bear trap, weighing only 
1114, pounds, which has a space between 
the jaws when closed, so that the spring 
ean rise higher while the trap is on the 
foot of the bear. This gives it a much 
better grip, and with its teeth, renders the 
eseape of the bear from its jaws practic- 
ally impossible.” 


SHOULD BE A COMMISSIONER 


A farmer of Rockingham county, N. H., 
in a letter to the Concord Monitor pro- 
tests against the deer taking liberties on 
his farm. “I see by the Statesman,’ he 
writes, “that one man (as a sportsman) 
declares the deer in the lower counties of 
the state to be a nuisance and wants to 
hear from other sportsmen. Now I am 
no sportsman, but as a farmer I say: You 
are right. brother. They are making 
themselves rather familiar with me. In 
the summer season while sitting at my 
dinner table, I have seen in my field 
within one hundred yards of me three 
deer. They seemed at play, but when 
they got ready they walked away out of 
sight. It was no uncommon sight to see 
one or more traveling through the field. 
Perhaps they do no damage traveling over 
potatoes, corn and grain; but I know that 
there is no good done. I think that the 
fish and game laws do not consider the 
farmer’s interest.” 

Commenting on this letter the editor of 
the Manchester Union wanders _airily 
away from his subject to splatter ink 
upon the efforts of his State fish commis- 
sioners. But there is a grain of sense 
in his fault-finding, so we will quote him 
for the benefit of all interested in stocking 
waters with game fish. The Manchester 
editor enquires: 

“What is the use, for example, in stock- 
ing a stream with trout without first find- 
ing out if the stream contains food ma- 
terials upon which trout live? Stocking 
a stream is a comparatively simple matter, 
but what good is accomplished if the fish 
cannot feed and grow? The same may be 
true of the food fishes with which the 
lakes are stocked. Fishermen will tell us 


of lakes plentifully stocked with fish of a 
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certain kind, out of which a fish of the 
variety put in has never been taken. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the reason 
for this is that the lake does not contain 
that particular food upon which the fish 
thrives? Possibly if the state paid more 
attention to fish foods there would be 
less necessity of limiting by one means or 
another, the quantity of fish taken, and 
the same may be true of various kinds of 
game. The lakes, ponds and streams of 
New Hampshire could undoubtedly be 
made to yield food fishes more plentifully 
than they do at present by the introduc- 
tion of the particular plant or animal life 
which the fish desired requires for its ex- 
istence.” 


GAME IN ONTARIO 


C. J. Logan, of Galt, Ontario, informs 
us that the spring influx of ducks gives 
promise of great sport in the fall. Black 
ducks are particularly numerous, he states. 
Mr. Logan gives the receipts of the pro- 
vincial game department last year as being 
$19,505, and the expenditures $9,308. Thir- 
ty-eight game wardens were appointed 
during the year, making a total of 320, 
and from their reports the law was fairly 
well observed. An interesting notation 
by Mr. Logan is to the effect that the 
beaver is inereasing in numbers in some 
sections of the provinee. 


VERMONT PICKEREL 
Mr. J. E. Joslyn, of Montpelier, Vt., has 


favored us with the photo from which the 
accompanying engraving was made, and 





FORTY POUNDS OF PICKEREL 


states that this forty-pound string of pick- 
erel was caught last September with hook 
and line at Higate Springs, Vt. It is a 
one-day string and the fish were taken by 
the two anglers shown in the picture. Mr. 
Joslyn will be pleased to impart reliable 
information to interested anglers. 


YORK STATE BASS 
The accompanying engraving shows a 


good eatch of black bass, made in one hour 
on Hemlock lake, near Springwater, N. Y., 





IIEMLOCK LAKE BASS 


in June last. Mr. L. A. Withington, of 
Springwater, who favored us with the 
photo, states that the “string” weighed 
twenty-four pounds, and the smallest fish 
measured eighteen inches over all. The 
prospect for good bass fishing in Hem- 
lock lake this season, Mr. Withington 
states, is excellent. 


THE WICKED PIKE 
Mr. L. O. Armstrong, of Montreal, 
Quebec, recently read a most interesting 
paper, entitled, “The Pike: What to Do 
With Him,” before the North American 
Fish and Game Protective Association, 
and we are pleased to reprint it, in part: 


“During a recent canoe trip on the 
Mississaga river in Ontario, I met with 
a black-backed, pink-fleshed’ pike, which 
was gamey; he rose to the fly and broke 
a salmon-rod for me without my being 
conscious of any extraordinary clumsiness 
on my part. His size was not great 
enough to account for the discomfiture 
that I felt in being worsted by him; and 
after helping to eat him, his firmness and 
flavor made me temporarily more tolerant 
of this water ‘bully and tough,’ but I 
have recovered and am ready to make a 
declaration of war against the pike. 
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Wherever he is to be found I would Rus- 
sianize his territory. 

“T would let flourish, and would ever 
help along the colonization of our waters 
by that favorite of mine, the doré (Luci- 
operca americana), or pike-perch. That 
grandest of fighters and bounteous giver 
of sensations, the maskenonzay, as Mr. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, after the 
Ojibway fashion, correctly spelled and 
called him in “Hiawatha,” I would foster; 
but I would make war upon the vulgar 
pike. 

“Some of my friends would have me 
include all the members of the pike fam- 
ily in the declaration of war. They say 
to me in protecting doré, bass and maske- 
nonzay are you not helping to destroy the 
trout, ouananiche and salmon? To some 
extent, perhaps; but in them I am protect- 
ing game fish of such delicious flavor that 
I find my palate to have many sympa- 
thizers when it says it can enjoy these 
three fish many more times during the 
year than trout or salmon, which are a 
little rich. 

“My fishing for doré and maskenonzay 
has been done in Canadian lakes in the 
far north, where they are a table luxury 
in any month of the year. 

“But now, to be practical, let me ask 
you the question, ‘What are we going to 
do about it?’ and at the same time give 
the answer from my point of view. I 
would propose the: that this Association 
recommend to all the Governments that 
‘No netting should be allowed except for 
pike, suckers, ling, catfish, whitetish and 
other coarse bottom-feeders. That all 
game fish should be returned to the water 
until September 15, 1905. All commer- 
cial fishing companies should raise every 
other kind of fish just as meat canners 
raise their beef or mutton, or buy from 
those who have raised them. All other 
fish than those mentioned as being per- 
missible should be caught by rod, hook and 
line only. This would give more work to 
local fishermen and as much pay. It would 
hurt only the few shareholders in the big 
commercial fishing companies, and these 
should be hurt if any hurt is to be re- 
ceived. 

“T have been shocked at the waste of the 
net-fishermen in Lakes Superior, Huron, 
Erie and Champlain. They have almost 
destroyed the fishing in Lake Ontario. At 
Sarnia and in Lake St. Clair the catches 
of doré in seines have been enormous. Let 
us put an end to this kind of fishing. 

“The Canadian conscience is being 
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awakened about the fishing in the Great 
Lakes and in Temegami, Lake Champlain, 
and I do think the action of this associa- 
tion has had something to do with it. 

“Incidentally, I cannot refrain from 
referring to spring shooting for ducks. 
The duck is our ally in destroying the 
pike-spawn in the spring. Let us make an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the 
spring duck. I have watched mother ducks 
diving for the pike-spawn, and have seen 
her fight to protect her young from the 
pike. I could not get near enough to see 
how she conducted the fight, but I saw her 
go down many times for the spawn, and 
saw that, in spite of many rushes of the 
pike, the parents and children of the duck 
family got away safely. 

“Resolved, that the North American 
Fish and Game Protective Association ask 
of all legislatures that such legislation be 
enacted as will make it illegal for anyone 
to net trout of any kind except namaycush 
or lake trout, bass of any kind, doré or 
wall-eyed pike, or maskenonzay, until 
Sept. 15, 1907, and that all legislatures in 
their publications should use the Indian 
name of the fish sometimes called muskul- 
lunge—mascalonge—maskinongé, and that 
it should always be spelled in the Indian 
way as found in Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha,’ 
viz.: ‘Maskenonza,’ with the a hard—Mas- 
kenonzay, or according to the government- 
al pronunciation in Canada—maskinongé. 

“Is there need of this or of some other 
more effective action? Let me tell you 
that there is. I met some farmers last 
year who were about to gather together to 
ask the government to send them some 
pike for summer fishing because they ‘grew 
fast and were easy to catch.’ These far- 
mers lived on a lake well stocked with 
lake trout that were, however, not easy for 
them to catch in summer. There is a 
largely-signed petition at Ottawa, Canada, 
sent in by ‘the citizens of Stony lake, 
county of Peterboro, asking for a pike 
hatchery; the reason given being that there 
had been a great destruction and reduc- 
tion in the number of pike in the region, 
whereas salmon and trout had increased no- 
tably for some years. These are intelligent 
people, good farmers and citizens, and yet 
do they not remind you of the frogs who 
asked for a king and got the heron? Do 
you not see in them the lambs asking for 
wolves to come and crunch their tender 
bones? We must protect these and all 
other lambs from the common pike, that 
fresh water wolf, that shark of the inland 
lakes. Let this fish make room for a bet- 
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ter species. He is a thief and a black- 
guard. Let us kill him any way we can; 
let us pitchfork him in the shallows and 
small creeks, spear him, shoot him, set 
night lines for him, net him, destroy him 
by fair means or foul; he has no friends 
among the wise and the good.” 
PENNSYLVANIA STREAMS 

Smithfort, the county seat of MeKeon 
county, Pennsylvania, has long been a 
center for trout fishermen. From Smith- 
port the headwaters of Potato Creek, 
County Live run, Straight creek, Elk 
run and Driftwood branch, all streams 
that have given good strings of trout, may 
he reached. The present season should 
afford good trouting in the wilds of Me- 
Xeon, Elk and Cameron counties. Trout 
have been plentiful in some of the streams 
mentioned, though they do not run large 
as a general rule. In going into this coun- 
try the angler must be prepared to spend 
at least a week, as he goes into the woods 
in the true sense of the term. 


BURDEN LAWE FISH 


Prominent sportsmen of Albany and 
Troy, N. Y., are hard at work collecting 
the necessary data to fill out a requisition 
for pickerel, pike and pike-perch fry to 
stock Burden’s lake. This charming lake 
is in Rensselaer county, fourteen miles 
from Albany, and is a favorite camping 
and fishing resort. Unfortunately it has 
heen preyed upon by market fishermen, 
and for two years past has given but poor 
sport to anglers. Mr. Henry Seger, a 
veteran fishing authority of Albany, has 
the matter in charge, and once the lake is 
tocked with pike-perch fry the sportsmen 
intend that the former practice of netting 
tish for the hotels shall not be renewed. 


FIRST 


The first salmon of the season out of 
Sebago lake, Me., is claimed to have been 
caught by Ed. Gilman, the hermit who 
makes his home at the lake. The fish 
was taken gn April 16, and Gilman was 
in a boat, though the ice had not left the 
lake. It was only a two-pound fish, but 
was classed as the first of the year, though, 
as usual, there was a mythical someone 
else who “had already caught a salmon in 
Sebago.” A many anglers were 
booked for the early spring fishing at 
Rangeley. 


SEBAGO SALMON 
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NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 

An important event not without interest 
to American sportsmen who visit New 
Brunswick was the recent retirement froin 
public ‘life of the Surveyor General, Hon. 
Albert T. Dunn, to accept the position of 
Collector of Customs for the port of St. 
John. Mr. Dunn’s position in the govern- 
ment carried with it control of the provin- 
ce’s fish and game resources, and his re- 
tirement is keenly regretted by the New 
3runswick sportsmen and guides. Al- 
though not a sportsman himself, he recog- 
nized the great importance of game pro- 
tection, and the wise laws placed on the 
statute books by him have done much to 
make New Brunswick an attractive resort 
for the big game hunters of the continent. 
Mr. Dunn filled the office of Surveyor 
General for seven years, and during that 
time saw the annual receipts from the 
sale of game licenses increase from $200, 
to $18,000. The number of big game hun- 
ters who went to New Brunswick prior to 
i897 could almost be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand, while last year the num- 
ber was close to five hundred. It was Mr. 
Dunn who prepared the splendid game ex- 
hibits from the province shown at the Bos- 
ton and Chicago sportsmen’s shows a few 
vears ago, which attracted so much atten- 
tion. Mr. Dunn is now in his sixty-see- 
and every sportsman who has the 
pleasure of his acquaintance will join in 
the sincere wish that he will be spared for 
many years to enjoy the honor and emol- 
uments of the lucrative office which he 
has been called upon to fill. 


The Intereolonial railway authorities 
are preparing a splendid game exhibit for 
the St, Louis Fair. It will consist of three 
large tanks containing salmon, trout and 
bass, six moose heads, four caribou heads, 
and four deer heads, besides several bears, 
and a number of game birds. The exhibit 
will be in charge of an official of the rail- 
way. 
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John Connell, a veteran hunter and 
cuide of Bartibogue, Miramichi, now has 
in eaptivity seven head of moose which 
will shortly be shinped to Newfoundland 
and turned loose in the forests of that 
country, with the hope that they will in- 
crease and multiply. The moose were cap- 
tured by Mr. Connell under a special li- 
cense issued by the government of New 
Brunswick on the application of Sir Rob- 
ert Bond. Premier of the ancient colony. 
They will be kept in captivity at Barti- 
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bogue a few weeks to become partially do- 
mesticated, and will then be forwarded by 
rail to Sydney, and thence by steamer to 
Port Au Basque. Newfoundland has long 
been famous as a caribou country, but no 
moose are to be found there, and the au- 
thorities are confident that the experiment 
which they are about to make will turn 
out successfully. The transplanted herd 
will consist of five females and two males, 
all young and well developed specimens. 


Thomas Pringle, one of the best known 
of New Brunswick guides, has secured a 
lease of the Renous river, a noted salmon 
and trout stream, and will be in a position 
to guide fishing parties thereto during the 
approaching season. 


Most of the New Brunswick guides are 
getting ready for their annual campaign 
against bruin, which will be inaugurated 
about the middle of May. The price of 
raw bear skins is not quite up to the mark 
of last year, but this will not be likely to 
cause the guides to curtail their opera- 


tions. Adam Moore, Charlie Cremlin and 
Harry Allen are recognized as being 


among the “mightiest” bear hunters in the 
province. 


At the annual meeting of the Province 
of New Brunswick Guides’ Association, 
held at Fredericton, the retiring president 
reported that about five hundred non-resi- 
dent sportsmen, chiefly from the United 
States, had taken out hunting licenses last 
season, and less than fifty failed to secure 
a moose or caribou. Moose seem to be 
getting more plentiful each year and there 
is a corresponding improvement in the 
average antler spread of those killed. Last 
season in one section of the province alone 
ten heads were taken, each with antlers 
spreading sixty inches and over, the lar- 
gest of all being sixty-seven inches. The 
amended game law is satisfactory to the 
majority of the guides, and no changes 
will be recommended this year by the as- 
sociation. 


Numerous violations of the game laws 
in the province have been brought to the 
notice of the authorities of late. The 
wardens have been fairly active, but all 
the offenders have not been captured by 
any means. Recently the freshly killed 
carcasses of two moose, a bull and a cow, 
were found in the woods on the Nashwaak, 
ten miles from Fredericton. As the cow 
was heavy with ealf it practically meant 
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the slaughter of three moose. A reward of 
fifty dollars was cffered for information 
that will lead to the arrest of the guilty 
parties. On the Miramichi $300 in fines 
has been collected by one magistrate, from 
parties who slaughtered moose illegally. 
Reports from up-river sections are to the 
effect that a number of deer have been 
worried or killed by dogs belonging to far- 
mers. Many complaints have been lodged 
with the game wardens, but they do not 
seem to be able to cope with the evil. 
There are many persons who entertain the 
opinion that if those convicted of flagrant 
violations of the game law were disenfran- 
chised as well as fined that it would have a 
tendency to bring about a change for the 
better. 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


Our long-time friend, the New York 
Sun, has been accused in the Firetp anp 
STREAM Council Lodge of printing sport- 
ing stories that are not so, hence it would 
seem contradictory on our part to quote 
a story from that paper. However, though 
the following story is from the Sun, it is 
printed here because we esteem it a clever, 
rather than a truthful, fish story. Wit- 
ness the unfortunate Col. Jim Sweeney, 
Esq., of Hazleton, Pa., as quoted by the 
Sun: 

“Although the coming on of the fishing 
season begins to make life the better worth 
living for most folk,” said the Hon. Jim 
Sweeney, of Hazleton, ex-statesman and 
custodian of the Democratic State central 
committee of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, 
‘it brings only sighs and bitter thoughts 
to me. It reminds me of the ingratitude 
of constituencies; of how true it is that 
one’s best laid schemes are apt to get a 
contrary twist in ’em and hit him in the 
neck. 

“There never was a lot of better trout 
streams anywhere than there was one time 
in the vicinity of Hazleton, but they were 
all fished out years ago. I was in the 
Legislature, and I tried to get leading con- 
stituents of mine up there to take hold 
and restock some of the streams so there 
would in time be good fishing again, but 
none of them would lend a hand. 

“A once famous trout brook was Laurel 
Run; and after thinking the matter all 
over I went quietly to work and at my 
own expense stocked that brook with trout. 
No one else knew anything about it, and I 
didn’t intend that any one else should un- 
til IT had first enjoyed some sport on the 
rejuvenated stream myself. 
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“I had patience enough to let the brook 
alone for three years, and then I found 
that it was simply teeming with lusty, 
eager trout. Then, one beautiful day in 
May, I meandered with a full soul out to 
the borders of the brook, equipped for a 
day’s joy with the trout. 

“The first thing I saw as I was unfold- 
ing my tackle on the margin of the brook 
was a big signboard on a tree, bearing this 
inscription in staring black letters: 


: PRIVATE PROPERTY ° 
: TRESPASSING PROHIBITED UNDER PEN- : 
: ALTY OF THE LAW. : 


“IT was still in shocked contemplation 
of the sign when a big, double-fisted fel- 
low came along and wanted to know what 
I was doing there. I told him, and he 
said that if I could lick him I could go 
ahead and catch trout there, but if I did, 
every one I caught would cost me $5, be- 
cause that stream had been leased its en- 
tire length by private parties, and nobody 
was permitted to fish it except them and 
their friends. 

“*And anyhow,’ said the big guardian 
of the brook, ‘I don’t believe you can lick 
me, so you better go back home.’ 

“The weight of argument seemed to be 
all on his side, and I retired. Every trout 
in the brook was mine, but I had to let 
others have the fun of catching ’em. I 
never had the satisfaction of killing even 
one. 

“The Nescopeck river, one of the then 
pleasant environing waters of Hazleton, 
seemed to me to be a good stream to stock 
with black bass, and as I had been bereft 
of my trout by ingrate constituents, I 
concluded that I would put the Nesecopeck 
in shape to give me some black bass fish- 
ing at a future day. 

“T stocked the river with bass, just as I 
had restored trout to Laurel Run, and 
kept the fact to myself for the same 
reason. 

“There had never been black bass in the 
Nesecopeck, and I found, by and by, that 
mine were doing mnety there. When the 
stream was ready to be fished I started 
out to have a day’s sport with the first 
black bass fishing ever known in the river. 

“On the way to the stream I heard the 
news that a big break had occurred in the 
Upper Lehigh coal mines, and that a flood 
of sulphur water from them was pouring 
into the Nescopeck river. 

“When I got to the river the shores 
were lined by hundreds and thousands of 
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my black bass—great, big, lusty fellows 
among them, too, I tell you!—and every 
living thing in that stream was killed. 

“Not a thing escaped the deadly poison 
from the mines, and there has never been 
any fishing in that river since. And so 
ended my dream of black bass in my dis- 
trict. 

“Then I remembered that soon after I 
had stocked Laurel Run with trout I had 
procured some German carp to accommo- 
date a constituent of mine who said he 
knew a pond where carp would thrive and 
some day give great sport to fishermen 
who liked that sort of thing. 

“Tt was a far cry from trout and black 
bass to carp, but 1 felt that I would like 
some little return for my efforts to en- 
hance the piscatorial interests of my die- 
trict; so I determined to try the carp. 

“¢They, at least,’ I mused, ‘are surely 
beyond the reach of deadly capital and 
sulphur water.’ 

“T went to the constituent in whose in- 
terest I had labored in the carp matter, 
and he told me that the fish had done so 
well that the pond was full of them. 

““Why,’ said he enthusiastically, ‘some 
of ’em is a yard long.’ 

“And he said that the beauty of it was 
that not a soul knew about them but him- 
self. The pond was nine miles from Haz- 
leton. 

“T hired a horse and wagon, and my 
constituent and I started for the pond to 
have a day with the carp. We had driven 
almost to the pond when we met a man 
whom I knew. 

“He had a wagon load of something 
covered with straw. I stopped him and 
asked him what he was carting home, as I 
wanted to be sociable and nice, thinking 
of being a candidate again. 

“What be I carryin’ home?’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Suckers! The darndest biggest 
and fattest suckers I ever see! And where 
they could have dropped from we can’t 
none of us make out, for when we drawed 
off the pond four years ago there wasn’t 
a sucker in it a foot long!’ 

“Then I learned that the people there- 
abouts were in the habit of drawing off a 
pond in that vicinity every three or four 
years to scoop out the suckers that lived 
in it. And that pond was the one I had 
stocked with carp, and those carp were the 
big fat ‘suckers’ the fisherman had landed 
this time. 

“T gave up on the spot, and ever since 
then the coming of fishing time brings to 
me only sighs and bitter thoughts.” 
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At this writing the anglers of the West 
appear to have reasons for self congratu- 
lation. The great floods continue, and it 
is the verdict of all angling observers that 
high waters usually mean abundance of 
fish. So long as the floods are running 
and the widely extended streams continue 
roily and turbulent, the sport of the an- 
gler is, of course, poor, but that means so 
much the better sport when the waters 
have subsided and the pleasant days 
have come wherein the angler may find 
more comfort than in the gustier days 
of early spring. During the high wa- 
ters the spring run of tish has a better 
chance. Dams are washed out, fishways, 
for once at least, are flooded, and there are 
more water ways for the up-bound mi- 
grations of the bass and other game fishes, 
whose numbers may have been depleted by 
the operations of the preceding year. All 
through this spring the streams of Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan have 
been at ultra high water mark. Late May 
and early June should be productive of 
good results. 

By all tokens of early April observa- 
tions, this should be a late fishing season. 
Thus I would counsel May 10 or May 15 
as in all likelihood early enough for trout- 
ing trips on the streams of lower Michi- 
gan. The first week in May is that which 
customarily sees the greatest crowds of 
anglers going out in Michigan, but nearly 
always they are too early, and this year 
they are apt to be earlier than ever. Wait 
till the streams run down and grow clear 
and a trifle warmer. This should be a 
good trout year in the Lower Peninsula. 
I fished streams last year where the finger- 
ling trout were an absolute nuisance. This 
year they will not be fingerlings. 

Strangely enough, trout fishing usually 
begins a trifle earlier in Wisconsin than 
in Michigan at the same latitude. The 


arliest stream in Wisconsin of which I 
have knowledge is the Prairie river, in the 
Merrill-Tomahawk district. 
is later. 


The Plover 


The Waushara county streams, 
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reached via Wautoma and adjacent sta- 
tions, are early by comparison with Mich- 
igan. The trout of the Waushara district 
are hammered pretty hard, but there are 
certain little streams accessible from Wau- 
toma, where one may have very decent 
sport, and where every one could have ex- 
cellent sport in two years if the little 
trout were returned. 

The North Peninsula of Michigan is 
later than any of the districts above men- 
tioned. I would counsel June, and a visit 
either to Houghton or Marquette as a going 
in point. The Chocolate river, near Mar- 
quette, is still a decent trout stream. The 
Pilgrim river, near Houghton, turns out 
a basket even yet. Local anglers at either 
of these cities will be glad to tell the vis- 
itor where to go on a half dozen other 
streams, and one would best suspend judg- 
ment until reaching his going-in point, 
for a stream which was good last year 
may not be good this spring. It depends 
on the water and many other things. Be 
prepared this year to meet the prolonged 
high water which is often the despair of 
the would be trout fisher on his early trips. 

This will be a great bass fishing year, 
unless all signs shall fail. Such rivers as 
the Grand and Kalamazoo, of Michigan, 
the Illinois, the Fox and the Rock of Iili- 
nois and Wisconsin, have been this spring 
practically inland seas. There should be 
a great run of bass and pike, and by the 
time the proper sporting season shall have 
opened, one should find it advisable this 
year to forsake the lakes and try the 
streams. There is a good deal of sameness 
in skirting around the typical bulrush 
bass lake and throwing frogs at the big 
mouths. Shift this spring, and try the 
rivers. In a boating trip down a good bass 
stream there is variety of scenery, a con- 
tinued interest and a greater range of 
knowledge than there can be in one more 
trip to the same lake with which one is 
already familiar. 

The Mississippi river is riding a very 
high horse this spring. The tail of the 
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June rise is the best time for the bass fish- 
ing on that river. Just when that propi- 
tious hour will arrive on the Mississippi 
river is difficult to predict this year. It 
will probably be later than usual. 

For bass I would advise the Kalamazoo 
or the Monroe river of Michigan; the 
Kankakee, Tippecanoe or White river of 
Indiana; the Fox or the Illinois river of 
Illinois; the Wolf or the Northern Fox 
river of Wisconsin; the Mississippi river 
for Minnesota. 

For trout I would counsel the Prairie, 
the Plover or the White of Wisconsin; the 
Fence, the Paint, the Chocolate, the Pil- 
grim or the Otter of Upper Michigan; the 
Pére Marquette, the Pine, or the Manistee 
of lower Michigan. Baldwin Creek of 
lower’ Michigan might be good this year. 
The Au Sable ought to be good, and would 
be if it were not fished so terribly hard. 


CHICAGO FLY CASTERS 


The Chicago Fly Casting Club, organ- 
ized in this city more than a dozen years 
ago, seems to be one of the sporting or- 
ganizations possessing vitality. This club 
now numbers sixty active members, and 
has outlined for the coming summer sea- 
son a full program of contest, tournament 
and practice work, which cannot fail to be 
of benefit to its members. The club plans 
also its customary summer meet with the 
Grand Rapids Fly Casting Club. ‘The 
present officers of the Chicago Fly Casting 
Club are: C. F. Brown, President; G. A. 
Hinterleitner, Vice-President; H. Wheel- 
er Perce, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. E. L. 
Mason is captain and the executive com- 
mittee is composed of Messrs. W. P. 
Church, H. G. Haskall and E. R. Letter- 
man, with the other officers as ex-officio 
members. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. E. O. McCormick, formerly of Chi- 
cago, once with the Monon line, later of 
the C. H. & D. and other connections, now 
goes up in the railway work to the position 
of assistant traffic director of the Harri- 
man lines, the Union and Southern Pa- 
cific. Mr. McCormick is a sportsman, a 
gentleman, a good fellow and a good rail- 
road man. 


In the death of Co!. E. Crofton Fox, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan loses an able 
business man and a thorough-going sports- 
man. Col. Fox was a widely traveled 
man, and he liked to shoot or fish in any 


country where he found himself. His busi- 
ness interests were wide, and he was iden- 
tified with mining industries in missouri, 
as wéll as lumbering concerns in the 
North. He was an angler and a sports- 
man of wide views, and of very many de- 
voted friends. 


Mr. Edward W. Bangs, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died in the month of 
March. Mr. Bangs was one of: the best 
known sportsmen of Chicago, a prominent 
member of Swan Lake Shooting Club, and 
a good out of doors man. He was a kindly 
friend, a good business man and a hard 
worker in his business or in his sport. 


DUCKS ON LAKE SUPERIOR 

Mr. B. F. Ellison, of the Superior 
Water, Light and Power Company, Sup- 
erior, Wisconsin, writes interestingly re- 
garding the unusual incident of ducks 
wintering in Lake Superior. He says:— 


“It may be news to some of the read- 
ers of Fietp AND STREAM to learn that 
quite a large number of ducks have 
wintered on Lake Superior, notwith- 
standing the extreme cold weather ex- 
perienced during the past winter. I 
have not been able to run across any of 
them; hence cannot say what kind of 
ducks they are. My attention was first 
called to them by the fishermen, who 
describe them as being quite small and 
very dark in color. I understand that 
several have been overtaken on the snow 
and ice, which were apparently too weak 
to get away. Those so taken were found 
to be mere bunches of bones and fea- 
thers. With our waters entirely covered 
with ice, they undoubtedly cannot secure 
sufficient food and are starving to death. 
I cannot understand why they did not 
migrate like all other sensible ducks. 

“Some seven miles east of here, on the 
north shore, the city of Duluth operates 
a pumping station, and the warm water 
flowing from the engines keeps a small 
space in the lake free from ice. I am 
told that many of these little ducks may 
be seen there daily. Aside from this, 
there is no open water on the lake for 
many miles; hence it is a great mystery 
to me how they manage to exist at all. 
Fishermen also report that scores of dead 
gulls are lying on the ice and that wolves 
are frequently seen feeding on them. I 
was informed a few days ago that a 
party of Duluth sportsmen were contem- 
plating a wolf hunt on horseback in the 
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true fox-hunting style. The idea was 
to follow the edge of the lake and when 
a wolf was seen, get between it and the 
woods and give chase. 

“The writer would like to ask Fre.p 
AND StreAM if there are any breeds of 
ducks that remain North all the year 
round, or whether the ducks that are en- 
deavoring to pass the winter in this local- 
ity are a flock that failed to find their 
way south, if such a thing is possible. 

“T have made inquiries of our oldest 
inhabitants, but no one remembers hay- 
ing seen any ducks during previous win- 
ters. Yours truly, 


B. F. Ellison.” 


Very large numbers of ducks winter off 
the lake front of Chicago every year. 
They are mostly bluebills, with a few 
ruddy ducks. At a guess, I should say 
it was one of these species, probably the 
|. luebills, which furnished the flock which 
has dared the severe winter of Lake Sup- 
erior. They probably have been hanging 
around the mouths of the sewers, or some 
inlet of fresh water which furnished them 
food. The greatest numbers of ducks in 
Lake Michigan, near Chicago, are found 
near the old sewer mouths. As the num- 
ber of these northern ducks does not seem 
to have been very large, the idea suggests 
itself that there might, perhaps, have 
been some cripples among them which 
could not migrate, but my own idea is 
that they are possessed of the same idea 
us these Lake Michigan ducks, and stayed 
north simply because they thought they 
could make a living more easily than they 
could by going South. Nearly every spring 
a few hundreds are drowned in Lake Mich- 
igan, or get ashore across the ice floes only 
with great difficulty, after venturing too 
far out in the big lake, while hunting 
these deep water ducks. Under favorable 
circumstances, the birds sometimes offer 
good shooting from the heads of the break- 
waters. As I do not shoot ducks in the 
spring, I cannot say whether or not they 
are in good condition after the long win- 
ter, or whether they share the hard fate 
which seems to have been the fate of these 
Lake Superior birds. The latter ought 
not to be shot. Let them alone. They 
will go part way north in the spring, and 
come back again in the fall. It is diffi- 


cult to speak with accuracy in the matter, 
but I have a notion that there are more 
birds wintering in Lake Michigan than 
was formerly the case, when I first came 
here some twenty years ago. 
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TWO AT ONCE 

There are all sorts of fish stories des- 
eribing the catching of two fish on the 
same bait, some of which are true and 
some ere not. I have heard of an angler 
eatching two bass on one frog bait, the 
frog passing out the gills of the first bass 
and being taken by a second behind it. 
L have, however, never heard of two bass 
being actually hooked and landed at the 
same time on an artificial bait. Here is 
a letter by Dr. D. M. Marshall, of Toledo, 
Ohio, who has accomplished the latter 
feat. He writes: “While trolling from my 
row boat in a small river in central Mich- 
igan, I had an experience which is new to 
me, although I have caught many bass on 
artificial bait during the last twenty-five 
years. I was using an artificial wooden 
minnow and had a good strike; but as 
the fish did not break water, I supposed I 
had hooked a pickerel, since it pulled so 
steadily. Upon getting it up to the boat, 
I found that I had two small mouthed 
black bass. The larger weighed 2% Ibs. 
and the smaller 144 lbs. They were hooked 
on opposite sides of the bait, as the latter 
had gangs on either side. I think they 
must have struck at the same time. | 
enclose photograph showing them as they 
were taken from the water.” 


JACK RABBITS WANTED 


Mr. C. K. Firn, of Peekskill, N. Y., 
writes: “I would like to find out 
place where we can get large sized jack 
rabbits, with which to stock our county. 
Will you tell me the largest sort we have 
in this country, and where I ean tind 
them, and about what they will weigh 2?” 

I think if Mr. Firn will write to Charles 
Payne, at Wichita, Kas., he can get some 
jack rabbits big enough for draft mules, 
in ease they should seem to be too danger- 
ous as game animals in the Eastern coun- 
try. There is not much difference in the 
size of the Kansas jack rabbit and those 
of Dakota, or the northern species which 
turns white in the winter time. As to the 
weight of jack rabbits, that is one of those 
questions which any one would think he 
could answer offhand, but which appears 
difficult when it comes to exact figures. I 
have seen a great many hundreds or thou- 
sands of dead jack rabbits, and have had 
oceasion to find them very heavy, but for 
the life of me cannot say that I ever 
weighed one, or that I remember the fig- 
ures of the naturalists. Offhand, I should 
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guess over 12 pounds for the big ones. I 
am going to weigh a jack rabbit some 
time, just for my own satisfaction. 


ICE FISHING 

They had ice to burn out in Minnesota 
last winter, and they fished through it. 
Some do say that the fish commission had 
no right to iss: e licenses for such fishing. 
One clause of the Minnesota law prohib- 
its fish houses on any lake, but another 
permits their use from December 25 to 
April 1, on issuance of license at $1.00 


each. Both laws were approved April 31, 
1903. You ean take your choice between 
them. The fish commission preferred the 


one which had the license clause attached 
to it. The statute itself is a curious one, 
in the Minnesota game law, usually so 
carefully considered, explicit and ideal in 
every respect. 


SPORTSMEN’S LEAGUE 

Mr. R. A. Herring, of Washburn, Wis., 
asks for information looking to the estab- 
lishment of a sportsmen’s league, with the 
object of protecting game and fish, import- 
ing game animals, enforcing game laws, 
L think if Mr. Herring will write to 
the postmaster of Horicon, or of Waupon, 
Wis., he might be able to get a copy of the 
constitution and bylaws of the Diana 
Hunting Club, which has members in both 
those towns. Modifications of these arti- 
eles would perhaps serve for the purposes 
intended in this ease. Almost any local 
attorney could no doubt draw up the arti- 
cles of incorporation and suggest consti- 
tution and bylaws on statement of facts to 
him. For game birds for stocking pur- 
poses, I would suggest addressing Charles 
Payne, of Wichita, Kas. The state and 
interstate game laws should be carefully 
studied before any importation is attempt- 
ed. The state fish commission at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, will send blank applica- 
tions for fish for stocking purposes. For 
wild rice, I suggest the address of J. Y. 
Wentworth, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., who 
knows how it should be planted. Should 
Mr. Wentworth no longer be at Ft. Atkin- 
son--and I have not heard from him for 
some time—write to Charles Gilchrist, 
Port Hope, Ontario. 


ete. 


HINTS FOR FLY FISHERMEN 

If you be a trout fisherman, in the first 
place, buy a new fly rod. Life without a 
new rod each spring is a mockery. The 
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table for an average family rarely runs 
over $15 a week, if you are very careful. 
The sum of $30 will buy you an excellent 
fly rod. Hence, by allowing the family to 
go without anything to eat for so short a 
time as two weeks, you will be entirely 
able to buy an excellent fly rod. As soon 
as the family gets something to eat, it will 
forget it was hungry; but if you don’t get 
the fly rod you will never forget that. It 
is astonishing to me that so many gentle- 
men have been unable to realize the force 
of this simple logic. 

When you get the fly rod, don’t get it 
too heavy and too stiff. A rod should have 
backbone, and it is liable to wear a little 
softer with use, but you can get too stiff 
a rod. It will tire you to use it all day. 
Get a line to balance your rod, heavy 
enough to lay out straight, but not so 
heavy as to overtax either the rod or your- 
self. Don’t try to cast too long a line. It 
tires you and scares the fish. Long dis- 
tance casting is, for the most part, “show- 
ing off.” In the stream fishing of this 
country, it does not make the heavy bas- 
ket. 

As to your flies, you will want some 
more this spring. The moths always eat 
a certain per cent, and there are Easter 
fashions each spring in flies, as well as in 
bonnets. Get plenty of flies and then or- 
der some more. Even so, you will always 
find some in your friend’s fly book which 
you will wish you had brought along. 

If you are going to fish in a very hot 
country, have a yellow lining to your hel- 
met. In some countries they wear yellow 
underclothing along the spine. The head 
and spine are the parts of the body affect- 
ed in sun stroke, and yellow destroys the 
blue rays which do the damage. Some 
think that red or ruby color has the same 
effect as yellow. Of course every one 
knows that photographers use ruby lights 
in developing negatives, in order to des- 
troy the actinie effect of certain light 
rays. 

The foregoing is an English idea and is 
worth remembering. In fact, our friends 
the English are rather cultivated anglers, 
and may show us a thing or two. Here 
are some other points which may be of use 
to some of our friends, although many of 
these things may already be known by 
most readers. 

Soak all gut casts well in cold water. 
Warm water is quicker, but you are apt 
to get it too warm and spoil the gut. 
Stained gut is usually thought better than 
clear. If you cannot buy it stained, you 
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cold tea, though it is questionable 
whether tea does not have a tendeney to 
make a gut east brittle. Ink, onions, ete., 
are employed in other decoetions used in 
staining gut. 

If your leader corkserews on you, and 
you have not time to soak it well, rub it 
between folds of your rubber 
pouch, or better yet, take along a wide 
pure rubber band, and use that to rub the 
leader. Don’t rub too hard, or you may 
strip off the hard outer covering of the gut 
and so ruin the east. When a piece of 
gut begins to fray up, it begins to get 
risky. 

A leader book is better than a leader 
box. Make it by putting two rubber leaves 
in a fly book cover, with flannel leaves be- 
tween the rubber. This keeps the pocket 
dry and the leaders wet. 

If you are going out fishing early this 
spring, and if your boots are a little tight, 
so that your feet get cold in the water, 
take a little whiskey for your cold feet. 
Do not misunderstand this. Put the 
whiskey on your stocking feet, and not in 
your stomach. It will keep your feet warm 
for a much longer time. This remedy for 
eold feet was discovered in England, and 
by the few who have ever been known to 
try it, is pronounced an excellent pres- 
cription. 

When you go trout fishing, don’t forget 
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your fly dope. If you do, and if the mos- 
quitoes are bad, rub your hands with a 
young dock leaf, crushed. Some say that 
parattin is good to discourage mosquitoes, 
but this I have never personally tried. 

If you find your leader or droppers too 
shiny, you can take off the curse by taking 
some alder leaves, and rubbing the gut 
thoroughly with the same. 

Have your leader strong enough. A 
great many flies and a great many fish are 
lost by the parting of the gut. Learn to 
lay a line perfectly straight when you cast, 
and not to allow the leader to fall in the 
shape of the letter S. If your rod will 
not lay a line straight, there is something 
wrong with it or with the weight of line 
you are using. If your battery is good, 
you ean lay a fairly heavy leader straight 
and do better execution than you could 
with too fine a leader, which is always 
blowing about and which does not lie 
straight on the water. This advice is the 
better for our rapid American streams, 
where the dry fly fishing is not so much 
used, and where the surface of the water 
is more or less broken. 

Use a silk-mesh landing net, not one of 
linen. It is not so apt to foul your flies 
as linen. Have the bow of the net round 
or oblong, not triangular. Some use the 
latter form for catching minnows, but a 
fly fisherman does not need very many 
minnows. The round or oblate net bow is 
handier and less apt to foul. 

The question of eyed flies is one coming 
closer to American anglers each year. We 
are just beginning to use thém in the 
West, but will do so more and more. They 
are more troublesome to use if one’s eye- 
sight is poor, but they tend to restrict one 
to the use of the single fly, which is an ex- 
cellent thing, especially in bass fishing. 
As to the form of the eyed hook, tastes 
differ. Some insist on the upturned eye 
in the Pennell hook. A good authority 
says that the down-turned eye in the Pen- 
nell hook, with shank slightly upturned, 
is the best pattern. 

To attach an eyed fly of a straight or 
up-turned eye, pass the gut through the 


eye from below. With a down-turned 
eve, pass the gut through from above 


the fly. Push the fly well up on the 
gut, and then make the following knot: 
Tie the extreme tip of the gut in a single 
round knot, on that part of the gut a few 
inches above the tip, and draw it partly 
tight. Thus you make a running loop of 
the bight part, which will draw tight 
around the neck of the fly, if you now 
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slide the tly down the gut, tail first, until 
nearly through this loop. Cut off the su- 
pertluous end when you have the knot 
drawn tight. It will not slip. 

As to a ereel, American tastes insist 
upon it rather than the bag which is some- 
times used in England. Lacking a creel, 
1 one day used a waterproof bag to carry 
my trout, and they were a sad lot by 
night. The English creel ditfers entirely 
from the American, and is a much larger 
and more comprehensive institution. The 
English creel has the hinges on the side 
farthest from the body. It often has a 
waterproof pocket buttoned on the under 
side for spare casts, etc. The hole through 
which the fish are inserted is not on the 
top but at the The Englishmen 
isually have a little tray for tackle, lunch, 
Hask. ete., in the top of the creel, and an 
artistic creel maker will not use rods to 


side. 


support this tray. He uses two little 
straps on each side. 
The English usually have straps on 





attaching of a mack- 
All this sort of thing makes 
the creel very heavy and bungling, and the 
American rarely cares for it. A light rub- 
ber cape or square of waterproof gossamer 
is a good thing to earry along, but the 
American usually tueks this under his belt 
at his back. 

Here is an English 
membering. Never use 


their ereels for the 


int sh coat. 


wrinkle worth re- 
grass in your fish 


SAGINAW CROWD IN A 


TROUTING CAMP 


AND 
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ON A 


MICHIGAN TROUT STREAM 

basket along with your trout. It heats 
them and destroys their natural color. The 
leaves of the common stinging nettle will 
keep trout much fresher. My informant 
says that if you dip your hands in the 
water before pulling the nettles they will 
not hurt you. Clean your trout within 
three hours after taking them. You can 
two or three times a day and do 
this without trouble. Then pack them 
in nettles. if you can get the nettles, and 
you will like the wrinkle, of which I have 
never heard in the American sporting 


stop 


press. 

A second simple and practical wrinkle is 
to take along a piece of clean linen, or an 
old table napkin, in which to wrap your 
trout when you take them. This will keep 
the fish more perfect and the colors bright- 
er. Don’t be in too big a hurry to get the 
next trout. Take it easy. Take good care 
of the trout, for he is beautiful enough to 
warrant it. A messy basket of trout, 
mixed up with weeds and grass, all eurled 
and crushed together, is a nasty thing at 
lunch time or at night. Avoid it. Take 
eare of your fish. They are beautiful as 
flowers, and one does not crush flowers to- 
gether as though they were so much brown 
sugar or the like. 

Never grease the ferrules of your fly 
rod. It is ruinous. If the ferrules are 
known to be a little tight, it is sufficient 
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to rub one ferrule on the hair on the back 
of the neck, or the side of the nose. This 
will grease it in abundance. 

Keep back from the water as much as 
possible when you are fishing, and if you 
are passing a part of the stream which 
you are not fishing, don’t walk close to 
the edge. This will help you the next 
time you come out, and may help the 
friend who follows you on the same day. 
Fish cannot hear you talk, but they feel 
the jarring of the bank and they see the 
flashing of your rod. 

If you are American, try to learn some- 
thing about dry fly fishing. The stalking 
of a fish after it is discovered is better 
sport than whanging away at the water 
where there may or may not be a fish. 

There is no law for trout fishing. Dif- 
ferent streams have different require- 
ments. In general, lay your line straight. 
It is orthodox to cast across the stream at 
45 degrees and let your fly swing across 
and down. This will not always take big 
trout, but is the best rule for the novice to 
observe. Sometimes your fish will take 
the stretcher under the water, though 
often the trout will strike at the middle 
or hand fly which is bobbing nearer the 
surface of the water. 

In bass fishing with the fly, do not keep 
the fly on the surface, but let it sink a lit- 
tle and keep it moving. A bass is most 
apt to take a fly about a foot below the 
surface. Sometimes a large trout will do 
the same thing. 

If you are fishing early this spring and 
the trout seem a bit dull and unwilling to 
come to the surface for dark flies, try a 
rather large silver-doctor. Let it sink and 
run down stream into the pool you wish to 
fish, and there keep it moving. Some- 
times trout will strike at that sort of fly 
as though it were bait. It is not as much 
fun as surface fishing, but once in a while 
will fill a basket on a cold day. I once 
caught ten beauties in a heavy snow storm 
on a silver-doctor fished in this way. 

Treat the tinsel of your silver-doctor 
bodies with French white varnish, if your 
fly maker has not done so. This will keep 
the silver from getting black. 


SOME DISCOVERIES 


Every angler will run across a few little 
wrinkles like the above, and he could do 
us no greater service than by writing in 
and telling us about them, in return for 
which Fietp anp Stream will promise to 
do as much whenever it lies within its 


power. Here are some things which I 
have discovered in my own experience. 

I had a beautiful pair of English wad- 
ers, which were made with felt soles. That 
is to say, the felt was cemented on the out- 
side of the leather sole, the hobnails being 
screwed into the felt and leather. A friend 
of mine has used a pair of these waders 
for four years, and they are in excellent 
shape, and the easiest on the feet I have 
ever tried. In the pair which I got, how- 
ever, the felt did not wear well, but 
stripped off the leather sole in places, tak- 
ing the hobnails with it. I consulted my 
shoemaker about this, and he shook his 
head in despair. Then I consulted an- 
other shoemaker, who did not shake his 
head. He had one of these heavy sewing 
machines, and he knew what to do. Tak- 
ing a piece of heavy rubber, such as is 
used in corrugated mattings, he cut me 
out a boot sole from this rubber, and after 
cleaning off all the old felt, and preparing 
the rubber and leather with cement, he 
sewed this on to the leather sole, of course 
stitching it outside of the mackintosh 
foot. I left him at this stage, but he is 
trying to invent a rubber heel which will 
hold hobnails. My waders with rubber 
soles will be practical, though not so good 
as they were with the felt. I shall not 
have to throw them away, but hope to wear 
out two or three more pairs of soles on 
them. Smooth rubber slips on rocks, but 
this corrugated rubber ought to do fairly 
well. Rubber will not hold hobnails, and 
hobnails are mighty convenient to have on 
fishing waders. I have great confidence 
that my shoemaker will have some scheme 
in his head by the time I see him again. 
If any one can make nails stick in rub- 
ber, I think he can. Perhaps he will clinch 
the nails through a leather lift on the 
under side of the rubber heel, and then 
1ail or sew the whole thing fast to the 
rubber sole. I don’t know, but trust the 
shoemaker. 

T suppose every one who wades in heavy 
rivers occasionally finds the lower edge of 
his coat getting into the water, so that 
his lunch, fly books, ete., get soaked. I 
usually wear a canvas shooting coat when 
I go trout fishing, and I always get the 
pockets full of water. Of course all good 
waders ought to have two pockets hanging 
down inside, the top of the pocket sewed 
to the top seam of the waders, and the 
rest of the pocket hanging down free. 
This allows one to put a fly book or two 
down inside his waders, where they are 
of course dry and handy. The waders 
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should have a puckering string run in 
around the top to keep them close to the 
body in heavy water. In my own ease, I 
sometimes have four or five fly books 
along, and moreover always like to have 
a coat with pockets for matches, leader 
boxes, ete. Hence this spring I resolved 
upon a high water wading coat. As it 
chanced, I used to have an overcoat made 
of a closely twilled, nearly waterproof 
cloth, light in weight and grayish in color. 
I could not wear this overcoat out, and 
disearded it long ago. <A while back I 
found it, and just to show there was no 
coldness, took a pair of scissors and cut 
it in two. It made an excellent loose jack- 
et, and I rather liked it for a rough work- 
ing coat. The other day, when this high 
water coat idea struck me, I found the top 
of this old overcoat, and I eut it in two 
onee more. Its bottom now catches me 
just below the middle of the back, being 
about as long as a waiter’s jacket. Of 
course all the lower pockets are amputated, 
but I have had two big pockets sewed in, 
one on each side of the coat inside. I 
figure now that I have a loose, roomy coat, 
which will give the arms free play, will 
earry my fly books, ete., and will not hang 
down into the water. Some anglers use 
pockets sewed in the upper part of their 
heavy flannel shirts, and do not wear any 
coat at all, but I personally prefer a coat, 
especially in case of a light rain. 


TO KEEP FLIES 


Of a verity the moth eateth far more 
flies than doth the trout, as no doubt every 
fisherman has had reason to discover ere 
now. Moths cost me last winter about 
fifty dollars. I had a complete case of fly 
tying material, with great quantities of 
feathers, wools, ete., which I had collected 
at the expense of a good deal of time and 
eare. Being absent from the city a good 
part of the winter, and very busy, I forgot 
to look at my fly tying material and at my 
fly books. The destruction discovered was 
something most exasperating. The little 
pests had eaten up nearly everything but 
the silk, tinsel and steel. As to the fly 
books themselves, and their contents, less 
damage had occurred, though quite enough 
to irritate one. Bitterly did I bemoan my 
-arelessness in not putting down my flies 
and feathers in screw-top glass jars, as has 
been my custom. Naphthaline is said to 
be a good preservative for feathers, but a 
tight jar I have found best of all. 

My friend, Graham H. Harris, listened 
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to my tale of woe, and between us we 
hit upon a remedy for next winter, at 
least. He had a big glass jar, about a foot 
high, with a very wide top, fitted with a 
ground glass cover, which he used for 
keeping his cigars. “That’s the thing,” I 
said. “It'll hold a thousand flies. It’s wide 
enough so you ean stick your hand in at 
the top, and so tight no moth could get 
into it. Take out your old cigars, and let 
me have the jar, for I certainly need it.” 
Mr. Harris very decently complied with 
my suggestion, so I did not have to use 
force. He says that cigar dealers some- 
times keep these glass jars for their cus- 
tomers. I offer the hint for what it is 
worth. 


YOUR WESTERN BOOK 

If you are going fishing this spring or 
summer in Michigan or Wisconsin, and 
are after trout, you might among your 
other flies include the following: A half 
dozen each of No. 6 royal-coachman, dusty 
miller, grizzly king, coachman, Good- 
Evening, Grannom, Detmold, dark Mon- 
treal, Parmachene Belle. Take a half doz- 
en each in No. 8, of whirling dun, iron 
blue dun, beaverkill, professor, light Mon- 
treal, queen of the waters, and Wickham- 
Faney. Take one dozen each No. 8 and 
No. 6 Cahill. Take a dozen MeGinty in 6 
and 8. Take a half dozen long shank 
queen of the waters, size 6. Half a dozen 
No. 8 Montreal with a silver body. Once 
in a while you may find a yellow Sally No. 
8 useful in the late summer; take a half 
dozen on the chance. The number 8 Mer- 
shon and the same size in Mowry are also 
useful in dark winged flies. The above 
list is offered by a Michigan angler of wide 
experience. Of course, it does not cover 
the entire fly book by very many patterns, 
but will do as a beginning for the novice. 


TO FASTEN YOUR LEADER 

There are a great many knots for at- 
taching the gut cast and the line. Here 
is an excellent one. Hold the leader in the 
left hand, with the point of the loop 
towards you. Pass the end of your line 
through this loop from underneath, not 
from above. Turn the end of the line 
outwards, and pass it around the loop of 
the cast and the line itself. Then pull the 
knot slightly tight and adjust the bulge or 
corner of the knot so that it will fit nicely 
against the end of the leader loop. When 
you get it adjusted nicely in that way, pull 
the whole together tight. You will find 
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this knot will not slip. Its free end hangs 
down the leader, and does not point up- 
ward towards the top of the rod, so it is 
not so apt to catch in the grass or weeds 
on the back cast. There are many other 
knots useful to the angler, but it is very 
difficult to describe a knot in writing, even 
with illustrations. 


THAT REMINDS ME 


If you go fishing, always have in your 
pocket a pair of small scissors for trim- 
ming your flies and for cutting open your 
trout. Have also a small pair of nippers 
powerful enough to cut the wire of any 
hook you may use. The scissors are 
very useful in tackle tinkering. Some of 
my friends laugh at me for employing 
them in cleaning trout, but I find them 
far better than a dull knife. The nippers 
may come into use almost any time, for 
any fly fisherman is liable to get a hook 
stuck in his hand above the barb. If you 
ever meet with such an accident never 
try to pull the hook out the way it went 
in. The human skin is much tougher than 
you think, and it is simply impossible 
to remove even a small fly hook in this 
way. Don’t tug at the hook, if it is in 
over the barb. Take out the scissors and 
cut off the snell, and then trim off the 
feather so you can see the hook plainly. 
Then push it around and through so that 
the point comes out of the skin in another 
place and the barb is exposed to view. 
Take your nippers and bite off the point 
of the hook. Then you can remove it 
backwards with ease. If you have not 
the nippers, you will have to eut all the 
feathers, tackle and body off of the fly 
before you can turn it and pull it through, 
and this is not an easy thing to do, as you 
will find if you try it. Seraping the 
shank of an imbedded fly hook is painful. 
The nippers save much of that. Never 
go fishing without them. 

Every hunting camp ought to have in 
it a weak solution of earbolie acid. In 
case of a gun shot wound, use the solu- 
tion freely to keep the wound clean, cov- 
ering it with a rag moistened in the solu- 
tion. The tourniquet and this antiseptic 
cleansing of the wound is about the best 
you ean do until you can get surgical 
attendance. 

If bitten by a snake, get a stout rub- 
ber band or a handkerchief above the 
wound and cut off the circulation. Open 
the wound a little and dust into it plenty 
of permanganate of potash. Give enough 


whiskey to intoxicate, and keep up small- 
er amounts for several days. For each 
pint of whiskey use one ounce of sampson 
wood. (Echinacea augustifolia) Don’t 
get seared. It is very difficult to kill a 
man so long as he keeps his nerve. The 
danger of snake bites is bad enough, but 
is usually overestimated. Authorities dif- 
fer as to whether whiskey alone is of 
value as an antidote. Probably it is not. 

If poisoned with poison ivy, use an 
infusion of the bark, berries or boughs 
of the common spice bush (Benzoin odori- 
ferum). Take it internally and apply it 
externally. Strong witch hazel is useful 
also. 

For mosquitoes, use your favorite fly 
dope. Drive the mosquitoes out of your 
tent by burning insect powder in it be- 
fore you go to bed. If there is a lady in 
camp who is poisoned by the bite of mos- 
quitoes, tell her to apply borolyptol; eam- 
phor or naphthaline also cure the sting 
of mosquito bites to some extent. 

When you are in camp, have your meals 
at regular hours if possible. Don’t run 
riot or get lawless in any particular be- 
cause you are away from home. Live as 
well as you can, but don’t eneumber your- 
self with too big a lot of duffle and grub. 

A good chest or grub box can be made 
out of an old trunk, into which you can 
put your sugar, coffee, ete., when you 
leave camp. This keeps out small vermin. 
For coffee and sugar, and for all sweets, 
jams, ete., there should be airtight cans 
or jars, ant proof. Ants are one of the 
worst nuisanees in the summer camp. 

A very good ice box can be made with 
a few boards and stones if you are able to 
get a cold spring anywhere near your 
camp. Keep the milk, butter or fresh 
milk there, cool and shady, but not wet. 

Make a good bed. It is a lot of trouble 
to make a good bough bed, but one will 
last you a week or more if you take the 
pains. Take the blankets off and kick the 
bed to pieces onee and a while; it will 
do it good. 

Take care of your gun in camp, as it 
will rust easily. Have a rag handy, soaked 
in vaseline, and use it inside and out- 
side your gun. Never allow a loaded gun 
of any description to come into a tent, 
into a boat or into a wagon with you. 

Brown or gray is a good color for your 
shooting clothes. Wool is warmer than 
corduroy. Corduroy is hard to dry when 
it gets wet, though it does not gather 
burrs and the like so much as wool. Have 
a big loose overcoat to wear if you have to 
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ride any distance in cold weather, but do 
not wear the overcoat in walking. 

Take along plenty of socks, and then 
some more socks. They will keep your 
feet warm, and keep them from chafing. 
Keep your feet clean, and they will stay 
warmer and help you to walk farther in a 
month. Don’t wear very heavy high top 
boots. Numbers of good sporting boots 
are made, and the best models are now 
lighter than they were formerly made, 
but equally waterproof. All leather is the 
better for frequent oiling in heavy neats- 
foot oil. Hob nails in boots may be a help 
or a nuisance. The best sort can be made 
of shortened lumbermen’s spikes, aud there 
need not be more than half a dozen insert- 
ed, which should be around the outer edge 
of the sole. Two of these nails should be 
in the toe of the shoe, not too far forward. 
A boot with hob nails all over the sole is 
sometimes very painful to the foot, which 
may feel the heads of the nails through 
the leather. 

Don’t go to camp expecting to be sick, 
but as a matter of caution, take along a 
few simple remedies. Listerine is good as 
a gargle. Take along a little carbolated 
vaseline, and a little Jamaica ginger, or 
better yet,-the Sun cholera mixture. You 
won't need much else. 

You will probably forget to take along 
a good lantern. Don’t forget it the 
next time. It is very handy around the 
camp. 

Floor your tent, or at least your bed, 
with waterproof cloth or rubber. Make 
the bed itself of blankets of good wool. 
The Hudson Bay blankets are excellent. 
For camping out in very cold weather, 
some like the sleeping bag, though many 
oldtimers will not have it in very cold re- 
gions. Some Alaska travelers for winter 
use prefer a good fur robe, large enough 
to roll up in. They say that a sleeping 
bag is bound to get full of ice from the 
freezing of the breath, and that it is hard 
to ventilate and dry, whereas a fur robe 
ean easily be taken care of in these re- 
gards. sportsmen go into camp 
with mattress, sleeping bag, ete., which 
make half a wagon load. Do this if you 
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like to, and if you can, but don’t hold 
it necessary for comfort in camp. 

Don’t hire too many guides. Don’t 
spoil any guide. Don’t hire any guide at 
all and eall him a guide. Have some one 
go along with you as your friend in camp. 
The professional camp servant is an an- 
omaly and often a nuisance. City sports- 
men who hire four or five guides to each 
man, and take a small army into camp, 
are examples of what can be done to ruin 
sport and the reputation thereof. Let 
your guide be your friend. Help do all 
the camp work yourself if you can. Do 
all the hunting and fishing by yourself 
that you can. Don’t hire a man to go out 


and have all your good time for you. Let 
both share the good times alike. That 


isn’t guiding, and it isn’t city sportsman- 
ship, but it’s having a good time. More- 
over, it is sport. The average city man 
who goes out and hires a big retinue to 
take in a train load of stuff, does not know 
what sport is. He has the idea in his 
head that if he can come back with a hide 
or a set of antlers or so, to show to his 
friends that he has been a sportsman. 
The betting is that the guide was the real 
sportsman all the time. If your guide is 
the real thing, the closer you can get to 
his simple customs and to his skill in the 
woods, the nearer you will be to actual 
sportsmanship. I know plenty of men who 
camp out each year and who never yet 
have learned to use an ax, to paddle or pole 
a boat, or to follow a trail in the woods. 
They kill a certain amount of game, and 
really think they are sportsmen. The aver- 
age guide is a good sportsman. Don’t hire 
him. Just go out with him as a friend 
and be careful that he does not turn out 
to be more of a gentleman than you do. 
He has a good many things which you 
haven’t got. You may have a little more 
of a certain commodity than he has. A 
fair exchange is no robbery, but both 
should forget the terms of that exchange 


and be friends in the practice of a real 
sport, in the enjoyment of an actual 
sportsmanship. 

E. Hoven. 


1018 Ashland Block, Chicago, Tl]. 
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ABOUT CAMP FIRES. 

How not to build a camp fire is one of 
the fine arts of the wilderness. The In- 
dians say, “White man make big fire—git 
away off. Injun make little fire—git all 
?roun ’em.” There is sense in what the 
Indian says. ‘The best fire that can be 
made for cooking over in camp is as big as 
your hat, and it is built with driftwood 
roots from the pile the river brings down 
and stacks up on the head of an island at 
high water and leaves there to dry out in 
the summer sun. Such a fire is as hot as 
a fire made with charcoal, and it makes no 
smoke. 

If you want a fire to sit by in the even- 
ing, then cut two big green logs, and place 
them side by side eighteen inches apart, 
and rest the ends on stones or little piles 
of dirt, so they will be a couple of inches 
clear of the ground. Then pile dry wood 
between them until your fire is as big as 
you want it. 

If you wish to bake something in your 
“Duteh oven,” then build a big fire of 
fairly dry wood and let it burn down to a 
big bed of coals, then dig a hole in it 
big enough to bury your pans in, and heap 
the coals up over them. That gives you a 
steady heat for two hours. . 

Do all your cooking over a bed of coals 
and you will have a steady heat that cooks 
without burning. 

When you want dry wood, and find 
everything soaking wet, just remember 
that the dead limbs on any living tree are 
always the driest wood in the timber. This 
may save your temper when you go into a 
wet camp, for you can always get a fire 
started with little trouble if you look for 
some of the dead limbs to start it with; 
and when it is started even wet wood will 
burn. The inner bark of the cottonwood 
family is like tissue paper when the tree 
is dead, and is always dry as long as the 
heavy outside bark is on the wood. It is 
an unfailing source of dry kindling any- 
where east of the Rockies. 

Cedar wood and nearly all of the pine 
family are dry when dead, even if the 
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outside of the wood is rotten and soggy, 
so split it up when you want to start your 
fire, no matter how wet it may seem to be 
on the outside. Don’t forget that any fire 
of good size creates a draft, and that your 
back will freeze while your face roasts. 
Therefore build a reflector behind your 
fire, so the heat will be thrown into camp, 
and then build a wind wall behind you at 
least as high as your head when you are 
sitting down. This stops the draft and 
means comfort in the chill of the evening 
and early morning. 

You ean build a fire in a boat without 
injuring the boat if you build a false bot- 
tom in the boat, with green saplings plas- 
tered with mud in alternate layers until 
six or more inches thick. This is of use in 
the swamp country of the South, for it is 
an easy matter to cook a meal in the boat 
if you find yourself in a palmetto swamp 
where you can not land. 

The most important thing about a camp 
fire is your matches, so keep them in a 
dry package and have several packages of 
them; then if one bunch gets wet you are 
still safe. This may mean the difference 
between comfort and a case of fever. 

Never leave a camp until you are sure 
that the fire is completely dead. A stray 
wind may start a dangerous forest or 
prairie fire. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 

The Northwest is a big country in more 
ways than one. We have big game and 
lots of it, and the biggest trout and sal- 
mon in the world, with more of them to 
the square mile than any other place on 
earth. Lately we have had the biggest 
earthquake in twenty years. 

We, the dwellers in the peaceful West, 
did not know that we had such real, stren- 
uous, sure-enough earthquakes before the 
reporter got busy, but since I have read 
all the accounts I am of the firm opinion 
that I should list “Quakes” as one of the 
attractions of this great and glorious coun- 
try. I did not know I had had the ex- 
perience of a lifetime until I saw the re- 
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porter’s account next morning. It is true 
that the hanging lamp over my head 
swayed to and fro, and that there was a 
perceptible shiver, or rather three of them, 
that seemed to pass under the house, but I 
paid no attention to them. The next morn- 
ing I went out and looked southeast, fully 
expecting to see a hole in the sky where 
Mt. Rainier was usually anchored. The 
mountain was in its customary place, how- 
ever, and the top of it is still 14,552 feet 
above the level of the bay. 


Alaska is the place to go for excitement 
now-a-days, for it is a big, raw, new coun- 
try that still has youth, so that life up 
there seems real, the same as it did in 
the West before the railroads came and 
spoiled the country for anybody but civil- 
ized people. Dawson is headquarters for 
prehistoric monsters just now. Not long 
ago a couple of miners dug up the horns 
and upper part of the skull of a musk-ox 
that must have been as big as a small ele- 
phant when he was alive. These horns are 
now in Seattle in the office of Game War- 
den Rief, and it takes a big husky long- 
shoreman even to lift them off the floor. I 
did not put a tape on them, but I think 
they are fully four feet from tip to tip. 


In line with this is a pair of buffalo 
horns from near Dawson. These horns 
are in about the same condition as those 
of the musk-ox and have been sent to the 
museum of the State University at Seat- 
tle. This last pair measure about five feet 
from tip to tip. The buffalo that wore 
them must have been at least twice as 
big as the known buffalo of modern times. 
Both pairs of horns came from the river 
beds and were found several feet below the 
surface, and unearthed in the course of 
placer mining operations. 


On March 4 the complete form of a 
mastodon was found imbedded in the pay 
streak thirty-eight feet below the surface 
on No. 5, below Discovery on Quartz creek, 
near Dawson. The flesh is a little the 
worse for wear after being frozen for sev- 
eral thousands of years, but otherwise the 
“critter” is in a state of good repair. The 
hair and skin are in first-class condition. 
The miners who found him used steam 
thawing plants to dig up their cold storage 
mastodon and they place a valuation of 
$50,000 on the specimen, which is a fair 
price, considering the fact that the supply 
of mastodons is limited to about two speci- 
mens of the real article. The tusks are in 
place and well preserved. 
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Senate bill No. 43819 has created a 
spasm of excitement on the Coast, and 
the different commercial associations in 
all the Coast cities are bringing their 
united influence to bear to defeat it, for 
the reason that it will kill the trade in 
loaded ammunition if it goes through. The 
bill classifies paper and metallic ecar- 
tridges as high explosives and regulates 
their shipment under inspectors. It also 
prevents the breaking of original pack- 
ages for reshipment, and makes it impos- 
sible to ship fixed ammunition except in 
ears or steamers set apart for that pur- 
pose alone. No dealer or jobber or other 
person could break the original package 
or reship or rearrange any package of 
fixed ammunition except under a govern- 
ment inspector, and then only under gov- 
ernment seal, so you could not order a 
hundred shells sent to you from your deal- 
er if you ran out while shooting. All this 
is utter nonsense. Fixed ammunition is 
not at all dangerous unless it is confined 
in the barrel of a gun or some other con- 
trivance. There are a good many fires 
each year in establishments that have 
these goods as a regular part of the stock, 
yet firemen go in among the exploding 
cartridges without fear, and even though 
thousands of them explode the firemen 
are never hurt. The man who is at the 
back of this bill is misinformed. He 
should join a shooting club until he finds 
out a lot more about guns and divers 
other things. 


Port Angeles, Wash., is having a very 
uncomfortable time these days on account 
of the agitation of the Olympic National 
Park scheme. The Elks lodge of the 
State of Washington has taken up the 
matter of protecting the elk left in the 
Olympie mountains, and will undoubted- 
ly sueceed in getting a bill passed that 
will put the tooth hunters out of busi- 
ness. The State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association is working with the 
Elks lodge, and the citizens of the state at 
large are backing both organizations. 
There is little chance for the matter to 
become side-tracked. 

The Humphries bill now pending is for 
the purpose of creating a game preserve 
within the boundaries of the present 
Olympic Forest reserve, and to place it 
under federal control with a continuous 
closed season, so that no hunting or fish- 
ing can be done in the range at all for 
some time. The idea is ultimately to cre- 
ate a National Park to include the whole 
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Olympie range which is in a class by it- 
self, and would make a finer park than 
the Yellowstone. It will take time to do 
this, and if the elk are not protected now 
there will be no elk to protect by the time 
the park is created. Port Angeles alone is 
protesting against this move, for the rea- 
son that it depends on the tourist trade 
largely. and the game reserve would cut 
off the revenue of the town. 

The game will be preserved, however, 
and the tooth hunters that work in from 
Port Angeles and other points on the 
Straits, and kill elk for the teeth in de- 
fiance of the laws of the state, and of the 
universe as well, will be forced to desist, 
whether they like it or not. 


AT THE SWIMMING HOLE 


It was June. <A soft air welled up from 
the Southland and transformed the ner 
vous cottonwood leaves into a dancing 
company of gnomes as the branches swayed 
in the passing breeze. Birds, now busy 
with housekeeping cares, gossiped with 
one another from their own elevated door 
yards among the branches and noted with 
quick glances, the undulating motion of a 
red squirrel as he galloped over a strip of 
yellow sand left by the spring rise among 
the willows. A thousand mirrors flashed 
from the restless bosom of the sun-kissed 
river where the little waves traveled in a 
steady, endless procession up stream, rock- 
ing the flotsam with a rhythmical motion 
as they passed under it and left it to con- 
tinue its slow journey toward the far away 
gulf in the South. 

Just below the yellow sand bar, where 
the shadow of the giant eottonwoods fell 
at high noon, was a smooth place on the 
river bank, trodden bare of grass by the 
feet of the crowd of boys who went swim- 
ming there from the moment in the spring 
when the last eake of ice disappeared 
around the bend below until the. still 
stretch of deep water was locked by the 
Frost King the following fall. 

It seemed that boys were really a bit of 
the landseape just here, and they were 
mostly naked boys, who taiked at the tops 
of their voices and plunged head first into 
the stream with as little fear as the frogs 
they resembled. They were boys who lolled 
their four feet and odd inches of naked- 
ness about in picturesque abandon on the 
hot sand bar as they came, all wet and 
shiny, from the pool in the river. 

These boys who dwelled along the river 
from daylight till dark during the summer 
months were nothing more nor less than 
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the growing junior population of a West- 
ern town, which had gone through the 
various stages of town luck, from location, 
to brick pavement and water works. 

Now boys, in their way, are not so much 
different from grown up boys who play at 
money making. They have their joys and 
troubles, their good and bad traits, their 
rights and laws of boydom, all unwritten 
of course, but none the less stringent on 
that account. If this were not a fact, this 
story would never be written, because the 
whole action revolves about the fact that 
Jimmie Bell had been guilty some time be- 
fore of playing hookey from school, which 
is a crime under boydom laws and is pun- 
ishable in several ways. 

It chanced that “Sap” Williams’ sister 
Belle had seen the fugitive and with a 
girl’s devotion to duty and a righteous 
idea of righting an offense against the 
trust of authority, had told the teacher. 
This proceeding immediately created seri- 
ous trouble for Master Bell and before it 
had ended he had undergone a smarting 
rebuke in the shape of a “lickin’” from 
the “prine’pal,” whose room constituted a 
court of last appeal and who usuaily exe- 
cuted his own sentences on the offender’s 
person. Jimmie was humiliated in the 
eyes of the whole school and deep down in 
his heart he hated Belle Williams with a 
fiery, voleanic rage. He wanted to “lick” 
her so badly that it hurt him, but he 
couldn’t do that because Belle was a girl— 
therefore exempt from the extreme pun- 
ishment of a “lickin’ ” under the laws of all 
boydom. However she was not exempt 
from the caustic tongue of Jimmie and 
was soon told in no select terms, just what 
her position was in the eye of Jimmie in 
particular and of boys in general, for 
every boy hates a “tattle-tale” with a 
wholesome, fervid hate that brooks no res- 
traint. 

When Jimmie came sullenly from the 
schoolyard, the evening after his degrada- 
tion, it was only to hear the girls laugh 
and say, “E-e-e! Got a lickin’! Got a 
lickin’! E-e-e! Little boy got a lickin’!” 

“O shut up—you ain’t no better’n I am. 
You do things every day just’s bad, on’y 
nobody didn’t ketch yeh,” Jimmie retorted 
savagely. 

That was where the shoe pinched; it was 
the getting caught that hurt more than 
the lickin’ in the eyes of the boys and if 
Belle Williams hadn’t “tattled,” Jimmie 
would have suffered no punishment. It 
was the “tattletale” that made him mad 
and all the other boys naturally sympa- 
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thized with the culprit because if there is 
a “tattletale” in school, who is safe? No 
hand was raised in Belle’s behalf then, 
among the boys, when the children left 
the school that night and Jimmie ealled 
Belle “tattletale” and “baby” until she 
began to ery and through her tears, gave 
him to understand that her brother “Sap” 
would “lick” him on sight for the indig- 
nities heaped on her. This was equivalent 
to a declaration of war. 

Several weeks had passed since then and 
the two boys had been keeping out of each 
other’s way. Today they met for the first 
time down at the sandbar by the swim- 
ming hole. Jimmie was “in” when “Sap” 
eame down with a crowd of other boys and 
found him stretched on the hot sand. 
Their eyes met. The other boys glanced 
from one to the other but said nothing. 
“Sap” walked towards Jimmie who 
jumped up and stood on the defensive, 
though making no hostile move. 

“Say, what’d you make Belle ery for?” 
asked “Sap,” as he stopped in front of 
Jimmie. 

“Didn’t,” said the other. 

“Did too. Lots of fellers seen yeh. 
Didn’t he Curley? Didn’t he Poo Gee?” 

“Well, she didn’t have no business to 
tattle on me.” (Nods of approval from 
the spectators—these not lost on Jimmie.) 

“That’s all right—you didn’t have no 
business to make a girl cry anyhow ’n 
youre goin’ to git licked fer it right now,” 
said “Sap,” lunging for the gleaming, 
sunburned little figure before him. 

Jimmie ducked and returned the blow 
as quick as a flash, for he was a supple 
youngster and ready to take his own part 
if he thought his rights were being tram- 
pled upon. They clinched and began a 
struggle that was a mixture of blows, 
bites, kicks and grunts. Jimmie, being 
naked, offered very little hold for “Sap” 
in a elineh, a fact that “Sap” realized 
after he had received several stinging 
blows in the face. This made him break 
away from the clinch, but Jimmie fol- 
lowed up his advantage until “Sap” was 
forced back among the willows at the edge 
of the sandbar. Instinctively “Sap” grasped 
a piece of broken branch that lay on the 
ground and with this he turned back. It 
was now Jimmie’s time to retreat, as “Sap” 
rushed after him with the stick. 
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“Tere! Here! Fight fair! No sticks! 
Drop it!” 

A dozen boys pounced on “Sap” and 
disarmed him. . This made an armistice 
and gave the combatants time to breathe. 

“Yer a coward—that’s what yeh are,” 
said Jimmie with flashing eyes. 

“Yer a liar,” promptly replied “Sap.” 

“Don’t you call me no liar ’r I'll beat 
yer head off.” 

“Yer *fraid to try it. 
sick kitten——” 

“Can't, huh? Got you licked right now, 
you big, long-laigged shanghai you!” 

“Yer a liar.” 

“Yer a double one.” 

Then they came together again and the 
blows rained thick and fast. Jimmie be- 
ing naked was quicker on his feet than his 
adversary and though smaller, worried 
“Sap” to such an extent that he was 
obliged to withdraw again for breath, but 
Jimmie was not pleased to permit this, so 
he followed “Sap” again, raining blows 
thick and fast until “Sap” turned and 
fought back so vigorously that he was 
forced to retreat. 

“Sap” was too winded to follow up his 
advantage and besides, Jimmie, with a 
last vicious blow, brought blood streaming 
from “Sap’s” nose and showed him stars 
in such numbers that he was dazed. 

Jimmie was disposed to follow up his 
part of the battle and “lick” “Sap” until 
he should “holler ’nuff,” but the spectators 
would not allow this after blood appeared 
and “Sap” was too much disabled to con- 
tinue, so the battle was a draw, which sat- 
isfied honor on both sides and left the 
combatants neutral, though each boasted 
how he had “licked” the other, and for 
many weeks there was much open “dar- 
ing” on each side and a generous bestowal 
of “names” and other talk caleulated to 
be very obnoxious, but there was no out- 
break of hostilities again. As time went 
on both boys cooled down and presently 
forgot their differences until the time 
came when they lolled in naked company 
on the gleaming sand there where the 
cottonwoods threw a grateful shade at 
midday and when I saw them last they 
were happy and contented—just “in swim- 
min’” with the crowd. 

W.S. Putts. (“Er Comancno.”’) 
3940 14th Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
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OUR PRIZE CONTESTS 

In arriving at a decision in the monthly 
photographic contests which have recently 
been conducted by this department, two 
things are considered that have but little 
weight in other photographic competitions. 
This has been frequently impressed upon 
the readers of Fretp anp Stream, and the 
increasing number of contestants who 
sent in pictures of the nature desired is 
evidence of the fact that some attention 
has been paid to the rules governing the 
contest. However, for the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with the manner in 
which the pictures are graded and judged, 
the following table of relative values is 
given: 





PER CENT. 
Subject interest and timeliness.. 40 
Difficulties overcome............ 20 
NON ooo ose 6 Swe Sce.0cee o BO 
Adaptability to reproduction..... 20 


Thus it will be seen that the greatest 
value the photograph has to Fietp ANp 
StreAM lies in its general interest to its 
readers, the difficulties encountered and 
overcome by the photographer in making 
it and its timeliness. Nearly every pho- 
tographer’s album contains good pictures 
of dogs, strings of fish, river and wood- 
land scenes and the usual run of good, 
bad and indifferent subjects to be met 
with in every portion of the country. 
These are not the pictures that will win 
prizes. Neither will “freak” or “fake” 
pictures get any nearer the decision. While 
the Museum of Natural History would be 
justified in exhibiting a large meteor or a 
tremendous projectile fired from an active 
voleano, it would not be at all proper for 
it to admit a double-headed calf or a dime 
museum freak. The same thing applies 
to these competitions. The picture must 
have a live and legitimate interest to 
sportsmen and the people who like the 
open air and its opportunities for health 
and happiness. 

People are not interested in hunting 
pictures during the close season; neither 











are they interested 
in trout fishing pic- f 
tures when half the NY 
streams of the coun- | 
try are covered with ! 

twelve inches of ice. ¥ 
See that the pic- 
tures are appropri- 
ate for the season. 

A great deal of interest is attached to 
a picture taken under extreme difficulties, 
either technical or physical. Hence an 
under-timed or under-exposed photograph 
of a wild animal in its native habitat is 
worth one hundred per cent. more than a 
good picture of the same animal in cap- 
tivity. In the same way a picture taken 
on the summit of Mt. McKinley would 
be worth twenty taken in the Adirondacks. 

Good composition in a picture naturally 
increases its interest, but it is not always 
possible to live up to artistic standards in 
making pictures of running animals. 
Therefore, while it is always best to se- 
lect such pictures as conform to the sim- 
ple rules of the artists, consider the fact 
that lack of this characteristic only affects 
twenty per cent. of the value of the pic- 
ture. 

Attention should always be paid to the 
needs of the engraver. What he prefers 
is a solio or albumen print, mounted but 
not squeegeed. There should be some con- 
trast, but in many pictures this is not 
possible. For instance, in certain pictures 
taken in the woods or fields it is almost 
impossible to distinguish the animal form- 
ing the center of interest for the very 
reason that nature has given the animal 
a coat that in a measure protects it 
through similarity in color and texture to 
the background. Naturally a good, clear 
snappy picture is graded higher than a 
poorly printed underdone print, and every 
effort should be made to get the very best 
result from the negative. 

From now until the close of 1904 the 
following prizes will be distributed each 
month: 
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For the best pic- 
ture - 2 - 
For the second 
best picture - 
For the third best 
picture - - 
For the two next 
best pictures 1.00 

These prizes will be 
awarded on the first 
day of the month pre- 
ceding the date of pub- 
lication and checks will 
be forwarded immedi- 
ately thereafter. 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO SUB- 

JECTS 

Pictures dealing with 
all phases of life out of 
doors are desired, while 
those with a humorous 
turn are especially val- 
uable. Wild animals, 
birds, water fowl, 
strange or unusual in- 
sects, interesting plant 
life, cosy hunting 
lodges, fishing scenes, 
water sports of all 


3.00 


2.00 


kinds, bicyele tours for hunting or fish- 
ing purposes, automobiles, launches and 
boats used in connection with either hunt- 
ing or fishing are some of the subjects 
that will attract Fretp ano STREAM read- 
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By G. W. Browder 
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ers and win prizes. 

In addition to the 
prize pictures the Edi- 
tor would be greatly 
interested in a series 
of pictures illustrating 
any outdoor sport or 
recreation, tours to un- 
explored regions, in 
fact anything that 
would prove interesting 


to the readers of the 
magazine. For such 


pictures full rates will 
be paid. 

The same remarks 
governing the makeup 
of prize pictures apply 
to the latter class. 
po “THE REST” YOURSELF 

I hesitate to even es- 
timate the number of 
photographic workers 
who make the exposure 
and let an outsider “do 
the rest.” But there is 
a legion. There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere 
when the owner of a 


“amera sees no pleasure in photography 
beyond focusing and snapping the shutter. 
It certainly indicates the lack of one 
great essential of success—enthusiasm— 
and it is the enthusiastic man or woman 
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who usually “gets 
there” first, no 
matter what the 
object pursued 
may be. 

If you want 
anything done 
well, you must do 
it yourself—how 
true that is! It 
applies to every 
line of business, 
every walk of 
life, and, photo- 
graphy is not 
exempt. On the 
contrary, it comes 
with peculiar 
force and mean- 
ing when applied 
ts the “Sieck A MONTANA ANTELOPE, 
art.” 

[.xposure in the camera is only the first 
step in the making of a picture. Correct 
exposure is absolutely no guarantee of a 
perfect or even of a passable negative. 
when the lens and shutter have served 
their purpose, the work has only just be- 
gun, tinal results are yet far off, and, if 
these results are to be the most satisfac- 
tory, the space between exposure and the 
finished product must be spanned by the 
one most interested, yourself. 

For purposes of clearness and concise- 
ness, the advantages of doing your own 
developing as against paying a dealer to 
do it for you, have been arranged by par- 
agraphs and numbered. 

First. You best know the exposure, 
and the subsequent process of develop- 
ment depends largely upon the length of 
time the light has been allowed to act 
upon the plate. The dealer who does the 
developing does not know this. He will 
likely put the whole batch of plates in a 
normal solution with even chances that 
the developer is not suited to one plate 
in a dozen. What is the result? Out of 
twelve plates, the dealer says: “Nine fail- 
ures, three fair; sixty cents, please,—how 
many prints do you want?” Now, if you 
had developed them yourself, the story 
might have been different because you 
would have taken pains to so regulate the 
development as to overcome, to the great- 
est possible degree, any errors in exposure. 
Mr. Dealer is a busy man; his business 
is mainly the selling of apparatus and 
supplies, and developing for amateurs is 
merely a side line with him—an accommo- 
dation to his patrons. 


By Josef Brunner 
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Second. You 
best know the 
conditions under 
which the expo- 
sure was made, 
To tell another 
that the latter 
was 100th of a 
second indicates 
nothing, unless a 
description of the 
subject, the light- 
ing, and the 
strength of light 
accompanies the 
information. One 
hundredth of a 
second under one 
condition may 
mean a _ totally 
different thing 
under another. Is 
the man who develops the plate in posses- 
sion of all this data, and even if he is, will 
he take it into consideration when doing 
the work / 

Third. You best know the kind of neg- 
ative you want; contrasty, thin with plen- 
ty of detail, or fairly dense, and nobody 
but yourself will take as much pains to 
bring about the desired result. 

Fourth. You will exercise more care 
with the work than a disinterested party. 
Outside of development proper, this means 
a possible presence of pinholes, spots, 
stains and kindred defects which might 
be absent if the work had been done by 
you. 

Fifth. You will be better off financially 
at the end of the season. The necessary 
trays, graduates, printing frames, and 
drying-racks, are so cheap that the out- 
lay of a dollar or two will be sufficient to 
start a respectable dark room. How many 
dollars will you pay “the other fellow” 
during the season? Keep track of it for 
three months and see. 

Sixth. You will derive an immense 
amount of pleasure from developing your 
own plates. There is hardly anything 
more interesting than to watch the latent 
image gradually build up, step by step; 
first the high lights, then a faint outline 
of the image itself, followed by detail and 
density in harmonious proportion. When 
the picture does not progress so favorably 
there is no need for alarm. You can 
avail yourself of the proper means to com- 
pensate for the adverse conditions which 
have united to make the plate come up 
abnormally; and as your skill in success- 
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fully handling over and under-exposure 
increases, so will the pleasure which in- 
variably accompanies the exercise of that 
skill. 

Seventh. By doing all the work your- 
self you will unconsciously contract hab- 
its of patience and carefulness which will 
be reflected in anything else you may un- 
dertake. This can not but prove of im- 
mense advantage to you in your daily 
contact with the world. Perseverance, 
cleanliness, care and good judgment— 
these are some of the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the successful photographer as 
well as for the successful business man. 

Eighth. You can point to your pic- 
tures and truthfully say, “I did it.” You 
may make a like remark when only the 
snapping of the shutter constitutes your 
contribution to the finished picture, and 
no one may be the wiser. If perchance 
you have been fortunate in the exposure, 
the dealer has done the developing and 
printing well, and the finished work is 


not served to give you an adequate fore- 
taste of the pleasure in store for those 
who turn out pictures which represent 
their handiwork from the loading of the 
plate to the ‘mounting of the print. To 
the real amateur, to the earnest worker, 
the exposure is but one of the many stones 
which go to build the edifice of photo- 
graphic success; the keystone of the struc- 
ture is found in correct development and 
artistic printing and mounting, and un- 
less you set that master-stone, the whole 
building is threatened with ultimate des- 
truction. 
ABSORBENT COTTON. 

Absorbent cotton is one of the handiest 
things imaginable to have around the 
darkroom. The uses to which it can be 
put are many. In almost every stage of 
developing, printing and mounting, this” 
article is practically indispensable to the 
best results. 

Filtering. Take a small wad of the 





By Wm. W. Michael 
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A THUNDER STORM AT SEVENTEENTH LAKE, FULTON CHAIN, NEW 
YORK 


admired by your friends, do you really 


feel that you are entitled to the glory? 
Do you not realize that more credit is due 
to the one who developed the plate than to 
the one who made the exposure? These 
are questions to consider. 

Ninth. One should always expose to 
the developer, not develop to the expo- 
sure. How ean this be done when you do 
not know either what developer will be 
used or its strength and condition ? 

A final word. If you have as yet mere- 
ly made the exposure, the experience has 


cotton, soak it in water and, without ecom- 
pressing it, drop it into the outlet of the 
filter. The liquid to be filtered will not 
run freely enough through the cotton if 
the latter is compressed, while the prelim- 
inary soak prevents the solution from 
“floating” the absorbent and thus allowing 
the liquid to run through unfiltered. 

Developing. It is an excellent plan to 
have a wad of cotton in your developing 
tray with which to go lightly over the 
surface of the film occasionally. 

Washing. After your plates are washed, 
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a rub over the surface with a wad of damp 
cotton will clean the film and help to re- 
move any traces of hypo that may be left 
in it. 

Velox. In developing velox, you will 
find that the developer will cover and de- 
velop more prints if, instead of pouring 
the solution into a tray, you use cotton, 
dipping it into the developer and then 
brushing over the surface of the print 
supported on a glass plate or a piece of 
cardboard. 

Local Reduction and Lantern Slides. 
For local reducing and for gold toning of 
lantern slides, nothing is better than ab- 
sorbent cotton. 

Solio Prints. If you are fond of a high 
gloss on your Sclio prints and use a bur- 
nisher, the best plan is to take dry absorb- 
ent cotton and rub it on a cake of castile 
soap. Then polish the surface of the 
print with the soaped cotton and pass the 
print through the burnisher. 

Mounting Prints. For mounting prints 
I find a large roll of damp cotton very 
useful. After taking the prints from the 
washing water, lay them face down on top 
of one another on a piece of glass and dry 
off some of the moisture with a_ towel. 
Then, after pasting the back of the top 
print, transfer it to the mount and run it 
down softly with the damp wad. This wili 
cause it to lie smooth and expel any air 
bubbles. The tendeney to curl can be ma- 
terially lessened by passing the damp cot- 
ton over the back of the mount. 

Artificial Clouds. If you have a land- 
scape negative that is very thin in the 
sky, fairly satisfactory clouds can be pro- 
duced at will by pasting cotton here and 
there on the glass side of the negative 
before printing. 

Double Printing. In double printing, 
where you are blocking out the sky of a 
negative with black paper, it is a good 
plan not to bring the mask down to the 
horizon line, but to leave it a quarter of 
an inch short and then to fill up the re- 
maining space with cotton. This will 
soften the line where the landscape pic- 
ture and the sky picture join. 


TIMELY HINTS. 


A slow isochromatic is the best plate 
made where no reason for snapshot exists. 
With a double lens, wide open, they can be 
used outdoors, and certainly develop quick- 
ly and easily. A time exposure of a sec- 
ond, or even less sometimes, is a very dif: 


ferent article in the developing tray from 
a snapshot of 1-100th of a second, and yet 
the latter is often made without any ex- 
cuse whatever. 


A little piece of string put across the 
developing tray lengthwise before putting 
in the plate makes the cheapest and most 
effective plate lifter possible. A few inches 
must be left sticking out at each end to 
get hold of. Lift these alternately, rais- 
ing the plate about half an inch, and you 
have a rocking apparatus “fit for a king.” 


One of the nicest ways to send greetings 
to your friends is on a souvenir postal 
card. Take some of your best negatives 
and vignette a few choice bits from them 
on the back of the cards, write a few 
words on the space not occupied by the 
photograph, put the address on the front 
of the card and Uncle Sam will do the 
rest. Try this on your friends and I can 
assure you that they will be more than 
delighted. 

Make up the following: 


Frankincense .....-60 grains. 
tS eer eS 
Oaleium Chloride. ..30 to 60 grains. 
_ "GER E ISS ee geen ae 6 ounces. 


Immerse the card for two minutes, avoid- 
ing air bells, then withdraw and dry. 
When dry, it may be sensitized in the 
dark room by going over with a solution 
of silver nitrate, 60 grs.; water, 1 0z.; or 
the sensitizer may be applied with a wad 
of cotton. Print out rather deeply, tone 
in a gold bath and fix and wash as usual. 


Water in motion taken instantaneously 
looks as if turned to ice. Hence an expo- 
sure of one-fifth to one-tenth of a second 
should be given and it will then come out 
with a more pleasing softness. 


Here is an interesting experiment. Take 
a piece of fine linen free from starch and 
soak it in a solution of saltpetre until 
saturated. Have ready a sheet of draw- 
ing paper, or other smooth paper, and put 
on it a leaf of a tree. Place over this the 
linen wet with the solution, lay a sheet of 
paper over the linen, put all between two 
heavy pieces of cardboard and allow the 
package to remain under weights or in a 
letter press for three or four days. When 
removed, the leaf will be found to be 
bleached perfectly white, while its shape 
will be shown, in all its natural colors, on: 
the paper. Francois VoIrier. 

















THE SPRING DOG SHOW CIRCUIT 


The thread of the narrative of what oc- 
curred at the spring dog shows is picked 
up at the Collie Club show of March 7 
and 8 at Milwaukee, and as was to be ex- 
pected, the entry was a good one of West- 
ern dogs, though New York was only rep- 
resented by the dogs of Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Untermeyer and Mr. Palmer. New En- 
gland was a blank except that the cata- 
logue showed a few complimentary en- 
tries. Now that the West has had its 
show we hope a more suitable place for the 
entire country will be selected for the 
club’s Fourth Show. New York or its 
neighborhood and just prior to the New 
York show, will always be the most de- 
sirable place and time for this specialty 
show. So far as the geographical center 
of colliedom is concerned Buffalo is equi- 
distant between New York, Boston and 
Chicago, but it is no use making all hands 
travel to one place which of itself affords 
no support, and once the Westerners who 
would make the trip to Buffalo are aboard 
the cars the extra distance to New York 
is immaterial. People all over the coun- 
try are accustomed to recognizing New 
York as a center and will come east to it, 
whereas Easterners will not go west. At 
Milwaukee, for instance, the visitors from 
the East were Mr. Palmer, president of 
the club; Mr. Hunter, secretary; Mr. 
Mortimer, judge; Mr. A. D. Lewis, who 
was to judge at Chicago two days later, 
and the handlers of Mr. Morgan’s and Mr. 
Untermeyer’s dogs. 

Mr. J. I. Behling being the local club 
member of prominence had a lot of work 
to attend to, but he is a hustler and his 
self-allotted task was admirably done. Mr. 
Behling bred the winning dog puppy Bon 





Ami Dexter, owned by C. Reink, a smart 
tricolor which beat Ravenswood Rocksand. 
Edgemont Checkmate was a Pittsburg 
winner and got third here, beating Crag- 
ston Blue Prince, Mr. Morgan’s blue 
merle. In novice dogs that good dog 
Winnetka Christopher was successful over 
Greystone Breadalbane and Bon Ami Wel- 
lington, a slashing big tricolor. Rocksand 
was fourth. Wishaw Clinker, Ormskirk 
Olympian, Winnetka Christopher, Bread- 
albane and Faugh-a-Ballagh was the or- 
der in limit and open class. 

Rippowam’s Revelation was again a 
winner in puppy bitches, and did well 
later on. Bon Ami Surprise, a bitch shown 
out of shape a year ago was here put down 
in prime order and won in novice to win- 
ners, defeating Moreton Hebe. Winnetka 
Nell was the best in the American bred 
junior class, but outside of those named 
the bitches were a moderate lot. 


THE CHICAGO SHOW 


Chicago Kennel Club had its show on 
the last three days of the week ending 
March 12, and at the First Regiment ar- 
mory as usual. So many of the circuit 
chasers were on hand that the work of 
commenting upon the dogs shown is much 
reduced, for these peripatetic canines are 
generally good enough to own. Mrs. Lee 
brought out her young St. Bernard Alta 
Barrie and won in novice and limit dogs, 
also taking reserve in winners to Alta 
Bruce. Bitches were poor, Judith Stable- 
ford being the best and an easy winner. 
Tristam was easily the best Great Dane 
dog, winning from limit to winners’ 
classes. Lady Fordham Lohengrin won in 
bitches. 'There was but one wolfhound, 
Lansdowne Narcissus, one deer hound, 
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The Laird, and in greyhounds, Lansdowne 
Coldstream and Hall Stream won high 
honors in their respective classes. Fox- 
hounds had Foxy Quiller in dogs and Car- 
men and Calypso in bitches. Beagles 
were a better entry and the money was 
split up pretty well. Windholmes’ Snap- 
shot won in puppy and novice from Trum- 
peter. In small limit J. C. Barnard’s 
Fairmount’s Victor won from Ben Lewis’ 
Daily News. Windholmes’ Matchless won 
in the open class and winners, Fair- 
mount’s Victor being second and reserve 
in these classes. The best bitch was 
Windholme’s Constance taking four firsts, 
only missing in large limit class which 
Daisy F. captured, and then took reserve 
in winners. 

Pointers were far below what has been 
seen in past years at Chicago and in dogs 
there was nothing near to Mark’s Rush, 
while Malt’s Upada won quite as easily in 
bitches. 

English setters were far better classes. 
Cole’s Black Prince won in puppies. Brim- 
stone, the novice winner, was not by any 
means fit, but there was nothing behind 
him showing quality. Better dogs were 
reached in limit class, when Sirdar’s Wes- 
ley B. won from Stylish Bloomfield with 
Lingfield Bragg third. Running Racket 
won in open and winners. In limit bitches 
Mallwyd Di beat Cole’s Black Lady. In 
the open class Madcap also beat Mr. Cole’s 
bitch, while in winners Mallwyd Di beat 
Madcap. 

Trish setters were small classes but there 
were some nice dogs, Lord Linsmere and 
Shamrock Signal being the best two, while 
Red Bess IT. a bit off in condition, won in 
bitches. Only two Gordon’s were shown, 
Downham Victor beating Heather Twin- 
kle in winners. Walk overs were also re- 
corded to the Chesapeake Bay dog Gam- 
mon Gata and the Irish water spaniel 


_ Borth Paddy, while in field spaniels King 


Bruce beat General Buller in winners. 

In cocker spaniels Herbertson’s Little 
Pick, under size for even the modern 
cocker, but a nice shaped little fellow, 
won in novice, limit and open blacks, 
but fell to Bay View Keto, the particolor, 
and Red Brick in winners. In bitches 
Dainty Dot was first in winners and An- 
dover Baby Ruth got reserve. Doris 
Pickpania, an unusually good-colored 
black and tan, blocky in head, won in 
limit particolor. In poodles the best 
shown was Mr. Hulverhorn’s Bobbie. 

Collies were the feature of the show and 
naturally the entries were much the same 


as at the Collie Club show. The well 
known Edgemont Checkmate won in 
puppy dogs from a catchy youngster 
named Brookmere Brilliant, with Crag- 
ston Blue Prince third. Winnetka Chris- 
topher was away ahead in the novice class, 
the strong-headed Earl of Carrick being 
second over Brookmere’s Brilliant. In 
limit and open class it was Wishau, Clink- 
er, Ormskirk Olympian, Winnetka Chris- 
topher, with Earl of Carrick reserve over 
Breadalbane, Faugh-a-Ballagh and Ling- 
ham Tartan. In bitch puppies and nov- 
ice Mr. Lewis put Winnetka Vera over 
her litter sister W. Nell. Vera eventually 
got reserve in winners to Moreton Hebe. 
Rippowam’s Revelation got sundry thirds 
and one second in limit class. 

Bulldog classes had light entries and 
outside of Taysand and Rodney Smasher 
in dogs and Little Witch in bitches there 
was a lack of quality. Princeton Mon- 
arch was first in bull terrier dog winners, 
and in bitches Edgewood Elizabeth beat 
Edgewood Estelle in winners. Boston 
terriers have undoubtedly taken hold in 
the West and the entry here was good. 
Aladdin’s Gift took first in winners with 
the novice first and Tinker as reserve. 
Boylston Rosa and Kenilworth Pauline 
came out ahead in bitches. 

The Sabine .kennels once more swept 
the deck in smooth fox terriers. The wire 
haired fox terrier division was very well 
filled. Cairnsmuir got first in dog win- 
ners with Barkeeper over Selwonk Briar, 
but Selwonk Briar took first and reserve 
in bitches with Selwonk Value and Sel- 
wonk Fidget. Barkeeper was reserve to 
Sabine Result for the Grand Challenge 
Cup. 

Airedale terriers were few, but with 
Sandown Delph Girl and Clonmel Corona- 
tion in bitches and West Ho in dogs, 
there was a bit of quality. They were 
placed as named in their respective win- 
ners classes. Mr. Mitchell put Cortland 
Thyge up a peg in Irish terriers, he beat- 
ing Selwonk Kudos in open and winners. 
Of decidedly different type was the bitch 
winner, Raynham Radium, Raynham 
Puff, the judges’ old favorite, going back 
to third, behind Crowgill Sally as she was 
out of coat very decidedly. The Cairns- 
muir Welsh terriers won all along the line. 
Two black and two tan and one skye ter- 
rier made away with first money in their 
respective unrenumerative classes, but in 
Scottish it was different.. Clydeford Bar- 
onet beat Brandywine Jack in open dogs 
and in open bitches Brandywine Jean 
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won from Heather Charm. When these 
two firsts met in winners class Baronet 
took the blue. 

With the exception of spaniels the toys 
were light entries. Al Eberhart won all 
the firsts in pugs and August Kohlman 


that the classes were well filled. Dr. Jar- 
rett, of Philadelphia, was the judge. Win- 
netka Christopher and Winnetka Nell 
were the high rollers in winners classes. 
Heacham Galopin in better shape than he 
was all of last year, was unopposed in the 





C. G. HOPTON’S RODNEY SMASHER 


did the same in Yorkshires. Endcliffe 
Mashes was the best of a small lot of 
Pomeranians and Mrs. John Phelan was 
first in Japanese spaniels, the dog class in 
Maltese terriers and bitch class in toy 
poodles. 

A good many of the Ashtons shown in 
English toy spaniels had changed hands 
but Mrs. Mallock still owns Ashton Con- 
queror, the best Blenheim dog. Ashton 
Favorite, the leader in King Charles, is 
now owned by Mrs. D. B. Lester. In tri- 
colors King Dodo was the best, followed 
by Spanish Beauty. 

A Samoyede sledge dog, entered as a 
Malmouth was an easy winner in the mis- 
cellaneous class. 


ST. LOUIS COLLIE SHOW 


Before turning eastward a few remarks 
on the St. Louis Collie Club show will fit 
in very well. The club managed to spin 
out the classes to a total of twenty-six and 
the total entry was 268, so it will be seen 


class for champions. A good lot of the 
get of Ormskirk General were shown, in- 
cluding Douglas M., the winning dog 
puppy. 


FRANKLIN (PA.) SHOW 


In the week of the Chicago show there 
was one at Franklin, Pa., and a good 
many who did not care about the long trip 
to the Windy City hied to Franklin and 
so had a shorter run to Rochester for the 
next week. The entry was over the two- 
fifty mark and made the show a two point- 
er. The judges were Major Taylor for 
setters and pointers. Mr. C. G. Hopton 
for hounds, poodles, dachshunds and toys, 
Mr. W. T. Payne for spaniels and Mr. H. 
W. Lacey took the rest. Spaniels had the 
swell entry of seventy-one, but beagles 
with forty-nine, with fewer classes were 
really stronger, and for a straight classi- 
fication with divisions by color, height or 
weight English setters led with thirty- 
five. 
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The entry of St. Bernards was restrict- 
ed to the smooth bitch Rose of Sharon, 
and in great Danes Dutch won three 
firsts without opposition. Two grey- 
hounds and five foxhounds made small 
classes as a starter, but things improved 
when it came to pointers, the puppy en- 
tries being numerous enough for a di- 
vision by sex. English setters had a lot of 
the good circuit dogs on hand. Only one 
award was made in Gordons, and that to 
Mack, a fairly good dog.. The cocker 
spaniels were mainly new dogs. The Col- 
lies were pretty fair, but entries light. 
Hanover Fortuna was away the best col- 
lie, and she won in limit, open and win- 
ners. Rodney Toreador was the best of a 
small lot of bulldogs and the Edgewoods 
made a sweep in bull terriers. Hastings 
Clipper was alone in Airedales, but Bos- 
tons were a better entry. In beagles the 
entry was three or better through the 
classes, and Leed’s Bucktown this journey 
landed first in winners. That sterling 
bitch Bernard was shown with others of 
the Lenox Kennels, and she and her ken- 
nel mate Ruin were first and reserve in 
limit, open and winners. The Sabine and 
Selwonk Kennels took the winners classes 
in smooth fox terriers, with Sabine Ruler 
and S. Beatrice, and the one wire haired 
winners class with Selwonk Nipper. Edge- 
wood Ambassador was the best of the Irish 
terriers, the entry being more numerous 
than good. Selwonk Ringleader was the 
only Welsh terrier. Dr. Hoyt had a nice 
entry of Italian greyhounds, his only miss 
being in puppies, where he was beaten by 
Dixie, owned by Mr. Pepper. Shadyside 
Dolly led in Pomeranian winners and 
Mrs. Keasby’s pug Saybrook Gamble was 
first and alone in open and winners. 


ROCHESTER’S SHOW 


The wear and tear of the circuit be- 
came very apparent at Rochester, where 
with rather small prize money there was a 
dropping off. But this did not affect the 
attendance, which was very good and with 
the experience gained this year better re- 
sults may be looked for in 1905.. 

Mr. Oldham judged St. Bernards, bull- 
dogs, French bulldogs, spaniels, collies 
and toys. Mr. A. Mulvey took Boston 
terriers and Mr. Lacy looked after all 
other breeds. 

St. Bernards had a good many well 
known dogs which have got a chance. 
Rose of Sharon, Gem of Chequassett and 
King Dodo were the best three, the first 
named winning in limit, open and win- 


ners. Of the four great Danes Fordham 
Monrad was first in novice. Guido of 
Broughton was easily the best and took 
winners. Russian wolfhounds was a walk- 
over for Lansdowne Narcissus, followed by 
one for Lansdowne Coldstream in grey- 
hounds. Two firsts fell to Dr. Howe’s 
black and white pointer Sutton. West- 
lake Ornament was first in limit, open 
and winners, bitches. English setters 
were shown in mixed classes and the en- 
try was very light. Mallwyd Di, Mallwyd 
Countess and Mallwyd Bentinck were so 
placed wherever they met. Hibernian Ben 
led in Irish setters and Downham Victor 
in Gordons. Borth Paddy and King 
Bruce annexed two firsts in Irish water 
and field spaniels. In cocker spaniels 
George Douglas won first in winners, 
other than black, dogs with Cornet and in 
bitches other than black, with Flossie 
Porter. The best black dog was Rual 
King and in bitches Vashti and Daisy Dot 
were the leaders. Collies had four of the 
Morgan dogs. Ormskirk Olympian was an 
easy winner in limit to winners. More- 
ton Hebe beat Hanover Fortuna in bitch- 
es. An unexpectedly good lot of bob- 
tailed sheep dogs turned up, Wilberforce 
being first in open and winners and in 
the other three classes H. S. Watts, of 
Toronto, won all the money with Master 
Rawdon, Sir Wallie Harkaway and Ed- 
ward Rex. The interest’ in bulldogs was 
confined to the meeting of Rodney Smash- 
er and Taysand. Incidentally a dog called 
Blackmail split the pair, Taysand going 
to third, in limit. Three French bulldogs, 
Nelleote, Fan Fan and N. Poupouli with 
Buster, from whom first and second was 
withheld in novice, was a very slim entry. 
Princeton Monarch and Edgewood Steady 
led in bull terriers and in bitches Mar- 
guerite of Navarre beat Edgewood Estelle. 
Edgewood Elizabeth was beaten by Jean 
TII. in limit. There was a good entry of 
Boston terriers and Mr. Mulvey picked 
out Sportsman and Aladdin’s Gift as his 
best two dogs, and Chubby and Grove Hill 
Miss Dark in bitches. 

Mr. Lacy had splendid support in bea- 
gles, and although the final call of Wind- 
holme Matchless in dogs and Barmaid and 
Windholme Faultless in bitches was con- 
ventional, there was plenty of work before 
that was reached. 

In fox terriers the Sabine Kennels left 
seconds for the other competitors, taking 
all the firsts, even beating Norfolk Handi- 
craft with Sabine Favorite. In wires Sel- 
wonk Topper and Selwonk Fidget were 
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first in winners. Selwork Kudos beat Red 
Hills Doctor in Irish terriers and Clyde- 
pora Baronet beat Heworth Merlin in 
Scotches. 

There was a sprinkling of good toys of 
which the following are well known: York- 
shire Halifax Baden, toy terriers; End- 
cliffe Moland; pug, Saybrook Gamble; 
Blenheim, Ashton Perfection; King 
Charles, Perseverance; Ruby, Madame 
Patti. Endcliffe Masher won from Shady- 
side Dolly in Pomeranians. 


BUFFALO SHOW 


There is a rare lot of snap about the 
Buffalo club workers, and not alone that, 
but intelligent business methods coupled 
with a sufficiency of social amenities to 
make things move with precision and easy 
pleasantness. If one considers that this 
was practically the end of the circuit and 
it was devoid of Western entries the total 
of five hundred and thirty-three actual 
dogs, making it a three point show, was 
little short of astonishing. 

St. Bernards were a poor lot, only Rose 
of Sharon, incorrectly entered, being of 
class at all. In Great Danes, Meteor vom 
Inn won in open and winners. Russian 
wolfhounds were a fine lot as the Valley 
Farm kennels sent on Sorva and Briska, 
the latter for specials, leaving Sorva to 
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score in the winners class. Lansdowne 
Coldstream beat Kitty Grey in grey- 
hounds, and from a pretty good entry of 
American foxhounds Carmen and Foxy 
Quiller came out ahead. 

Pointers mustered pretty well. Wang 
IIT. got his novice win at last and Sutton 
was the leader in limit and again took 
second in open and winners to Mark’s 
Rash. In bitches Wentlake Ornament 
led Malt’s Urada. Major Taylor changed 
things a little in English setters, Queen’s 
Pride getting the blue in the winners 
class with Madcap reserve. Rumney Rack- 
et beat Myrtle Doctor in dogs. St. Cloud 
ITI. won in Irish setters, while Downham 
Victor and Heather Twinkle filled their 
usual places in Gordons. 

Field spaniels went to King Bruce and 
Jubilee Prince, but Mr. Parker Thomas 
had a splendid entry of cockers, the Can- 
adians coming over in force to support 
their countryman. Lance Farewell and 
Andover King Cole were the two in black 
dogs, winners class, Keto and Sir Walter 
Scott in other than black; Dainty Dot and 
Lady Isabel in black bitches and Quentien 
and Lady Dottie IT. in other than black. 

Winnetka Christopher squeezed in for 
another novice class win in collies and 
went on to first in winners with Langham 
Tartan second. In bitches, Winnetka Nell 
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won from Rippowam’s Revelation. Wil- 
berforce not being shown in sheep dogs 
left Potford Bob to win easily, the second 
being Sir Wallie Harkaway. 

Bulldogs were few and Taysand this 
time again went behind Rodney Smasher. 
Wedmore Sally won from Naughty Girl 
in bitches. Princeton Monarch beat Edge- 
wood Crystal in bull terrier dogs and Es- 
telle beat Marguerite of Navarre. There 
was a strong quality entry of French bull- 
dogs, Richelieu being the best dog and 
Nellcote Poupoule the best bitch. WNell- 
cote Fan Fan took reserve to Richelieu in 
winners. In Boston terriers Sportsman 
was first in winners and Bayside Aladdin, 
Jr., reserve, while Dame Fortune beat out 
the puppy Schuyler Fay. The beagle 
wins were the stereotyped Windholme 
Matchless first in winners dogs, and Bar- 
maid and W. Faultless in bitches. The 
dachshunds were surprisingly numerous, 
with Hott M. first in dogs and Melissa M. 
and Rhoda M. in bitches. 

In smooth fox terriers, Sabine Reynard 
took puppies and novice, S. Recruit the 
limit and S. Ruler open and winners, with 
Recruit reserve. In bitch puppies, S. 
Reverie took novice, S. Fancy; limit, S. 
Favorite; open and winners S. Victory; 
Favorite reserve. In wires Selwonk Top- 
per and Selwonk Nipper took first and re- 
serve in winners dogs, and Selwonk Fid- 
get and S. Value in bitches. 

Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Adams, a 
local enthusiast, the Irish terriers made 
a splendid entry. Edgecomb Jessie was 
first in puppies, and in the limit and open 


she beat all placed behind her at Pitts- 
burg. Raynham Olivette, in shape this 
trip, won from Jessie in open and win- 
ners. 

In Irish terrier dogs Sir Mortimer stuck 
to his Pittsburg decision and Selwonk 
Kudos again beat Courtland Thyge. Mr. 
Mitchell put them the other way about at 
Chicago and not only that but he had 
Radium as his winning bitch and here 
she was not better than third. Olivette 
was not at Chicago, but Radium and 
Crowgill Sally were and Radium won, 
whereas here Sally was put over Radium. 
The Craigdarroch kennels sent on a few 
good Scotties and Heather Charm won 
from Clydeford Baronet. The remaining 
breeds of terriers produced light entries 
except in black and tans, which had the 
advantage of the Canadian entry. Here 
Selwonk Imperial and Selwonk Pearl won 
in open and winners. Sandown Delph 
Girl led in Airedales, with the Savinhurst 
kennels’ Cavalier first in puppies and nov- 
ice, Prince Hal first in limit and second 
in open and winners. Selwonk Ringlead- 
er again won in Welsh terriers and Hali- 
fax Baden’s good color put him over End- 
cliffe Margie in Yorkshires. Endcliffe 
Midget was the best Pomeranian. Ashton 
Perfection beat Perseverance in toy span- 
iels, dogs, but Darnell Kitty won in bitch- 
es easily enough. Saybrook Gamble once 
more beat the Eberhart pugs and it was 
some satisfaction to us to see the smooth 
collie Busybody leading in miscellaneous, 
for she is a most typical specimen and 
quite big enough for work. 

JAMES WATSON. 
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CHAPTER V. 


With regard to the mating of dogs for 
the breeding of show Collies the tendency 
in nature is to reach a common level. The 
desire of man is to improve upon this by 
the selection of the best specimens and se- 
lect from their progeny until the desired 
improvement is attained. This improve- 
ment can only be maintained, however, 
by the continuance of this selection and 
use of the very best material. The fatal 
stumbling block to progress in this coun- 
try is the fetish of pedigree. To those who 
know how to handle pedigrees they are 
useful, but the new beginner does not and 
because he has a dog whose pedigree con- 


tains the names of some three or four 
champions it is a conclusive testimony to 
him that he has a dog combining all their 
excellencies and a sure progenitor of dogs 
of the highest type. 

To men who buy pedigree pups with 
this expectation I will just point to one 
fact. Mr. J. P. Morgan bred Ornament in 
1896 and for four years he was never 
beaten by any dog and only by one Ameri- 
can bred bitch. During the three years of 
his show career all of the wits, talents and 
experience of the best breeders in the 
country were concentrated on the effort to 
produce a better dog. 

We thus see that the producing of a 
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high class dog is not one of pedigree, but 
the result of mating animals that can im- 
prove upon their own qualities. The ped- 
igree is useful enough after you get the 
dog that is a credit to his parents, but un- 
til you have that the dog pedigree is a 
“Will 0’ the wisp” which leads the breeder 
into the slough of despond. 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof,” and here is the proof. In En- 
gland they turn out a hundred good Col- 
lies to one for America, yes, you may say 
a thousand when it comes to high class, 
and their process is to breed to the best 
dog, the dog of the year either as a show 
dog or the producer of show dogs in the 
greatest number is the one the run is 
upon. Years ago the run was upon Fins- 
bury Pilot because of his success as a sire 
and on Wellesbourne Conqueror as the 
crack young dog. I do not need to men- 
tion Mr. Megson’s Ormskirk Emerald or 
Southport Perfection for they were well 
established both as show dogs and sires. 
The year following them was Balgreggie 
Hope as the show crack and there was a 
run of the best bitches to this dog, so that 
next year we had a crack lot of young 
Hopes. After that we had the Rightaway, 
Galopin, Piccolo and Wishaw Clinker 
runs. As soon as a good sire has his day 
they go after the best of this lot and so on, 
always going for the best dog, and the best 
dog with Englishmen is the one that leads 
on the prize list. If you go to England or 
write to any one there for a good young 
dog the owner will tell you, “I have a very 
nice one that I think will suit you, a sable 
and white, nicely marked, has only been 
out three times and has won four firsts, 
five seconds and two specials. I showed 
him under Mr. T. H. Stretch at Derby 
and he won in puppy and novice and was 
second to in limit. He is by Orms- 
kirk Olympian.” The American seller on 
the other hand will say, “Il have a very 
nice young dog that I think will suit you, 
a sable and white nicely marked. He is 
by Champion Flash out of Champion 
Flummery. Flash was by lightning out of 
Daisy. Flummery was by Folderol out of 
Furbilow. You will thus see that he is a 
combination of the very best strains and 
should be the means of greatly improving 
the breed in your section of the country.” 

The woods are full of dogs of good pedi- 
gree but the good dogs are few and far be- 
tween. Some time ago I hazarded this 
statement, that not one in a hundred was 
fit to show and not one in five hundred was 
fit to breed to, Difficult as it is to get a 
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good dog, that is comparatively easy com- 
pared with getting a good sire, yet we have 
men buying six weeks old puppies because 
they have pedigrees, with the belief that 
they will make suitable stud dogs. It is 
pedigree which leads to this, hence I say 
that pedigree is the stumbling block to 
progress with men who only know names. 
The good of pedigrees is that it gives you 
a clue as to the strength of a dog in cer- 
tain characteristics. An inbred Finsbury 
Pilot, for instance, we would feel sure 
about in the matter of coat, while in one 
with a double cross of Wellesbourne Con- 
queror should be able to stamp length of 
head on his progeny if he also has it him- 
self. If you know the characteristics, the 
excellencies and the faults of the strains 
of the dog then pedigree is of use, but 
otherwise it is a snare and a delusion. I 
write this strongly because day after day 
it is forced upon me by correspondence 
with would-be purchasers that they are 
buying pedigreed puppies to be eventually 
used as sires and I know they are making 
a mistake. 

To attain success in breeding the road 
is a wide blazed path. Breed only to the 
best sire or the best show dog within 
reach. The small breeder can not afford 
to waste any time experimenting with un- 
tried dogs, that is for large kennels with 
plenty of bitches under control to dabble 
in and see if there is a Surprise Six about. 
In breeding to a crack show dog, there is, 
of course, the chance that notwithstanding 
his individual excellence he may fail as a 
sire, but what is that chance compared 
with the hopelessness of breeding to a 
rank bad dog merely because he has a ped- 
igree. 

Another essential is to get rid of the idea 
that inbreeding is necessarily wrong and 
the offspring will be of no use at all. What 
we are aiming at in breeding is type—the 
securing in the sire or dam the power to 
transmit certain excellencies, and it is by 
inbreeding that we secure additional prob- 
ability. For instance, we will take a case 
like this. There is a litter by a certain 
dog, we will call him A., and among the 
litter is B and C, a dog and bitch showing 
great merit, which it is evident they se- 
cure through the sire, C, the bitch is bred 
back to her sire and from that litter we 
take the dog D, the best of the lot and 
fully the equal in quality of B. If you 
propose breeding to one of those two dogs 
to get the particular excellences each pos- 
sesses, and traceable to the sire, which 
should be selected? ? The answer is plain- 
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ly D, because the strength of the excel- 
lence is increased by the inbreeding. Here 
again we find the bugbear of pedigree in 
the selecting of a sire simply because the 
pedigree is about right. This dog is per- 
haps not individually what is wanted, and 
may be all wrong both as to shape and 
constitution, but he is used by the in- 
breeding theorist because there is the 
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blood. You must have the desired quality 
or special characteristics and it alone 
comes about by a concentration of a strain, 
thus you can with a reasonable feeling of 
confidence introduce it into your kennels. 
In those two sentences you have the ben- 
efit and the drawback of inbreeding as 
tersely put as I can manage. Another “in” 
is essential to it all—intelligence. 
JAMES WATSON. 


(To be Continued) 


THE COOK’S CORNER 
BOILED TROUT 
Drop the fish into a kettle of boiling 
salted water. Add a table-spoonful of 
vinegar. Remove the scum as it rises. 
When the fish are done, lift carefully from 
the kettle. Serve on separate plates with 
buttered toast. This makes an excellent 
“camp dish.” 
SMOTHERED BROOK TROUT 
Cut the fish open and place in a well- 
larded baking pan. Cover tight and bake 
until tender. Carefully remove the fish 
with a broad knife. Season with a dash 
of salad dressing and serve hot. 
FRIED TROUT 
Trim the fish but don’t eut off the 
heads. Dredge well with corn-meal, and 
fry in a pan with plenty of boiling fat. 
Never stint the lard in frying any kind 
of fish. When the fish are golden brown 
drain on a cloth and serve with pitted 
olives. 
BROILED TROUT 
After the fish are well cleaned wipe dry, 
and dip in the white of eggs. Roll them 
in wheat flour and broil over a clear fire. 
When well done, place on a dish and sea- 
son with melted butter, salt and pepper. 
Garnish with a few sprigs of parsley. 
Ciara Grey-Camp. 


In the latest edition of “Common Sense 


of Dog Doctoring,” published by Spratts’ 
Patent (America) Limited, Newark, N. 
J., the publishers have given prescriptions 
of tried and known value. 


The Polk Miller book on “Dogs” costs 
only three cents in stamps; every dog 
owner should have one. Address the Polk 
Miller Drug Co., Richmond, Va. 


Subscribers will please note that where 
a change of address is ordered, both the 
new and the old address should be given. 
Also, attention is called to the date of ex- 
piration of subscription stencilled on the 
wrapper with the address. Renewals 
should be send in promptly, as FreLtp aNnp 
StreEAM will not keep subscribers’ names 
on its subscription list unless subscriptions 
are promptly renewed. 


The Carlton Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
makes a nine multiple fishing reel, at low 
prices. Circular will be mailed on appli- 
cation. 


William T. Hornaday’s book entitled 
“Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting” is 
a complete handbook for the amateur tax- 
idermist, giving complete directions and 
simple and comprehensive explanations. 
The plates and the illustrations are most 
excellent, well defined and clear in detail. 
Advice such as Mr. Hornaday gives is val- 





OUR MIXED BAG 


32 Special Caliber Rifles 
For Smokeless or Black Powder. 


The .32 Winchester Special cart- 
ridge, which we have adapted our 
popular Model 1894 Rifle to handle, 
was developed to meet the demand 
of many sportsmen for a smokeless 
powder cartridge of larger caliber 
than the .30 Winchester, yet not so 
powerful as the .30 Army, and which 
could be loaded with black powder. 
This cartridge fills all these require- 
ments. Rifles of this caliber can be 
furnished in styles to meet all tastes. 
FREE: 160 Page Illustrated Catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





uable and reliable. He encourages the 
would-be collector by simplifying the pro- 
cess, but never leaves one in doubt as to 
the necessity of careful study and atten- 
tion to the work from the first to the last. 
Published by Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
New York. 


Get a line on what New Brunswick 
promises in the way of sport by addressing 
Robert P. Allen, Secretary Guides’ Asso- 
ciation, Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 


An answer to almost any question in 
regard to the Adirondacks will be found 
in No. 20 of the “Four-Track Series,” 
“The Adirondack Mountains and How to 


Reach Them.” Address George H. Dan- 
iels, G. P. A., Grand Central Station, New 
York, enclosing a stamp to cover postage. 


The fish and game laws, condensed, of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland, are pub- 
lished in a neat booklet, sent free on ap- 
plication, by the General Passenger De- 
partment of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, Mass. 


A very handsome new catalogue has 
just been issued by the Century Camera 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., and will be 
sent free to camera folk who mention 
Fietp AND STREAM. 


“The Way to Get Orders,” a little book- 
let issued by The Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Akron, O., will prove of interest to fish- 
ing tackle dealers and salesmen. 


H. M. Pope, using his .33 caliber Ste- 
vens-Pope target rifle, mounted with a 
Stevens-Smith telescope, recently tied the 
world’s record of 917 for 100 shots, off 
hand, at 200 yards at the standard Ameri- 
can target. 


A handsome souvenir portfolio contain- 
ing fine reproductions in halftone of sixty 
prize pictures by the world’s greatest pho- 
tographers, also ten articles by famous 
photographers on ten phases of photo- 
graphy, will be mailed to any address by 
the Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
Address Dept. U. U. 


Among the many excellent sportsmen’s 
“tricks” manufactured by the Marble Safe- 
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ty Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., are several 
very useful angler’s tools. The Marble 
automatic gaff is “as sure as death and 
taxes,” and is an essential to the outfit of 
the angler for large game fish, such as the 
pike and muscallunge. Marble’s fish knives 
are made for the purpose they fill, and 
well made at that. 

A combination fly book and soak box, 
that is moth proof and keeps gut leaders 
from checking when dry, is offered by The 
Anglers Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. It has 
trays of aluminum, two spacious pockets 
and has a pigskin cover. Send for book- 
let F describing it along with other an- 
glers’ specialties. 

“Where to Go Fishing,” published by the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railway, con- 
tains an authoritative list of brook trout 
streams and lakes of Western and North- 
ern Michigan, also the Michigan fish laws, 
etc. “Michigan in summer” is a hand- 
some booklet descriptive of Michigan sum- 
mer resorts. Either or both will be sent 
free to anyone mentioning Fietp AND 
Srream. Address 0. L. Lockwood, G. P. 
A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


If you take along a bottle of medicine— 
for wet feet—on your fishing trip, try 
Hunter Baltimore rye, bottled by Wm. 
Lanahan & Son, Baltimore, Md. (Good 
whiskey is a reliable preventive of influ- 
enza. 


Amateur photographers will be inter- 
ested to learn that a complete correspond- 
ence course in photography may now be 
had, and from a reliable source. For full 
particulars address the Rochester Corres- 
pondence School of Photography, Box 
518B, Rochester, N. Y. 


Perhaps you will be interested in the 
improved method of finishing floors with 
Grippin’s wood crack and crevice filler and 


finishing specialties. The floors of the 
country home may need attention. For 
descriptive matter address the Grippin 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 13, Newark, New York. 


There is promise of good trout fishing 
in near-by mountain streams at Hotel Al- 
phin, Virginia Hot Springs, Va. Eleva- 
tion 2,500 feet, every facility for all out- 
door pastimes. Booklet tells the rest. 

“The Art of Taxidermy,” by J. Rowley, 
is a very comprehensive text-book for the 
working amateur taxidermist. It is con- 
cise, yet thorough in every detail, and will 
prove a most useful aid to amateur col- 
lectors. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
436 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Liberty Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., 
who earned a name as a manufacturer of 
bicycle bells, has brought out a very ser- 
viceable and neatly designed quadruple 


FIELD AND STREAM 


fishing reel of medium price. The Lib- 
erty reel is easily taken apart without the 
aid of tools; the click is adjustable and 
the drag is applied by the handle. 


“Fishing and Hunting in Michigan” 
is a handsome and useful little booklet 
published by the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road. Address requests to H. F. Moeller, 
G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 


For spring shooting no arm appeals to 
the sportsman more than the .22 caliber 
rifle. Among arms of this type the Sav- 
age .22 caliber repeater is different from 
any other rifle of its kind. It is a clean 
cut little gun, using the short, long and 
long rifle cartridges all in the same arm. 
Its beauty of outline and finish will always 
be a source of pleasure to the owner. Per- 
haps the two strong points of the Savage 
are accuracy and the smooth and easy 
manner in which it works. The box mag- 
azine, also, is a strong feature. Write to 
the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., for 
catalogue, and mention FIELD AND STREAM. 


For the benefit of our readers who are 
interested in rifle shooting, and more par- 
ticularly in long range and military rifle 
shooting, we once more wish to call at- 
tention to Dr. W. G. Hudson’s book, 
“Modern Rifle Shooting from the Ameri- 
can Standpoint.” Probably no one in the 
United States writes with more authority 
than Dr. Hudson, and yet his writing is 
so straightforward and readable that it 
holds one like a good novel. Military 
rifle shooting is creating a furore all over 
the country, and in many states the Na- 
tional Guard State Rifle Associations are 
throwing open their ranges to civilians, 
while at present a bill is pending in OCon- 
gress authorizing the War Department to 
sell the .30-40 (Krag) rifle to clubs affili- 
ated with the National Rifle Association. 
No more laudable departure can be made; 
for it is by encouraging civilian rifle clubs 
that this broad land of ours will be made 
what she should be, a nation of expert 
riflemen. 

To become an expert rifle shot requires 
time and experience, and many matters 
which the novice would take years to ac: 
quire are arranged ina most readable way 
in “Modern Rifle Shooting.” Besides 
this, the book contains formulas of value 
to all riflemen, the nitro cleaner formula 
alone being of great value to all users of 
nitro powders. 

As we thoroughly believe that the peace 
and prosperity of this country are con- 
served by encouraging long range rifle 
practice we have decided both for business 
and patriotic purposes to offer the above 
work to our subscribers at the regular 
price, $1.00. 
































wn by G. Ryder 


Followed the one he proposed to shoot at 








